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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Salesroom The Massachusetts Com- 
Massachusetts Mission for the Blind a fort- 

Adult Blind. night ago opened in Boston 
a salesroom for the products of the experi- 
ment station for the Trade Training of 
the Blind, and other shops under its 
supervision. - Through the courtesy of the 
trustees of the Perkins Institution a 
room in their building at 383 Boylston 
street, where for several years their sales- 
room has been located, has been set aside 
for the similar uses of the commission. 
This augurs well for the co-operation 
of the two institutions through which the 
work for the blind may be much better 
conducted. 

The room has been fitted with cases 
and display frames so that the rugs, cur- 
tains, table covers, cushions, shirt-waists, 
bed spreads, mops and other articles, may 
be displayed to advantage. The fittings 
have been as far as possible made by the 
blind. Conspicuous among the products 
is the so-called wondermop, an effective 
article invented and patented by a blind 
man. 

The initial exhibition and sale were 
opened with a gratifying manifestation 
of public interest. People are encourag- 
ed by the commission to buy articles be- 
cause of their intrinsic value and for 
their fitness for the purpose to which 
they are to be put. This spirit once de- 
veloped promises a basis much more 
satisfactory and permanent than if sales 
were to depend upon the incidental de- 
velopment of philanthropic motives. The 
commission starts out with the purpose of 
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producing as good an article and selling 
at a price as reasonable as may be secur- 
ed elsewhere. Steady occupation, a 
uniform product and ready sale are 
prized more than irregular occupation, 
a wide range of quality in product and 
spasmodic sales. Such a system is, in 
addition, more generous to the blind. 

Among the most appreciative and sane 
of the statements in regard to the new 
movement are those of Helen Keller, 
herself a member of the commission. 
She says: 


This is indeed a red-letter day in the his- 
tory of the blind of Massachusetts and of 
America, for Massachusetts has a way of 
setting an example to the rest of the world 
and when she adopts a wise course looking 
to the welfare of the blind, it is sure to be 
followed by the other states. The blind are 
now entering upon a truly useful and in 
some degree profitable life. The opening 
of this salesroom makes good their educa- 
tion and the money that the state has ex- 
pended upon them. Do not think that we 
have any wild, impracticable idea that all 
the blind are suddenly to be transformed 
into self-supporting citizens. We know, too 
well, the difficulties and perplexities before 
us. Nevertheless, I believe that this is a 
great day for the blind. At last all the 
forces in this state are united in intelligent 
co-operation for the advancement of the 
sightless. And, what is of greater import- 
ance, the work is good, and we are not 
ashamed to display it for the inspection of 
most critical Boston. Here in our salesroom 
you shall find the best work of all the blind 
of the state. Here you shall find the Massa- 
chusetts Commission for the Blind and the 
Perkins Institution working side by side, 
giving each other support and encourage- 
ment. 
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The first large public meet- 
Beeler bot ing of the Chicago Society 


Social Hygiene. 


of Social Hygiene was held 
in the Chicago Public Library on the 
evening of December 4. Nearly two 
hundred people were present as earnest 
of their approval of the quiet but effective 
campaign of public education which the 
society plans to carry on. 

Professor Charles R. Henderson of the 
University of Chicago, presided, and Dr. 
William T. Belfield, secretary of the so- 
ciety, described its organization and pur- 
pose as well as the organizations already 
established in Berlin, Paris and New 
York. While he recognized the fundamen- 
tal work and the weight of scientific au- 
thority which the medical profession must 
contribute to all efforts toward moral 
prophylaxis, he laid emphasis on the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of the 
laity. Dr. H. B. Favill enlarged upon 
this line of thought and said that when 
physicians take hold of a movement of 
this sort, they work under a double dis- 
advantage. Not only do they put in their 
time, but they are frequently accused of 
selfish motives. Miss Mary Blount, 
formerly a high school teacher of phy- 
siology, gave an account of her experi- 
ences. She taught her subject in its com- 
pleteness, not omitting the functions of 
reproduction, to mixed classes and was 
convinced that this method had a good 
moral influence. It aroused the serious 
interest of bad boys as well as good boys, 
and frivolous girls as well as quiet girls. 

Superintendent O. J. Milliken, of the 
Jewish Manual Training School, spoke 
of the ways in which children now get 
sexual information, unsuspected by par- 
ents and usually in a bad form. Judge 
Mack of the Juvenile Court cited in- 
stances of vice among children in support 
of his assertion that it was prevalent 
among the very young. While his cases 
were drawn from the poor—for it is 
largely their children who get into the 
juvenile court—he thought that very 
much the same conditions are to be found 
in all classes. The work of propaganda 
was discussed by Dr. Charles S. Bacon, 
former president of the Chicago Medical 
Society. It was a committee of this so- 
ciety, planned by Dr. Frank Billings and 
Dr. Bacon, which started the Chicago 
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Society of Social Hygiene. While the lat- 
ter thought it advisable to get proper in- 
struction eventually in the public schools, 
he emphasized the need for first getting 
teachers properly trained for that work. 
This must be done with special care, re- 
quiring persons of special ability. 

The society has already held several 
lectures before various organizations, the 
purpose being to reach parents first. 
Other lectures and pamphlets are plan- 
ned. 


How strangely long it takes 


More as a58 sae 
to State a political commission to 
Commissions. . . 
choose a site for a new in- 
stitution! The Indiana commission to 


locate the epileptic colony, were given 
a year in which to do the work (at so 
much per diem). The year ended on 
March 31. On the thirtieth of that 
month, by dint of strenuous exertion, they 
managed to decide on a site, but as the 
following day was Saturday, the deeds 
could not be signed until Monday. So 
narrow was their margin of safety. 

In Pennsylvania, an act passed in May, 
1905, provided for a commission to locate 
an asylum for criminal insane, an insti- 
tution most urgently needed, not only 
that such insane people might have ade- 
quate treatment, but because of the dire- 
ful overcrowding of the present hospitals, 
which the new asylum would, to some 
extent, relieve. In August, 1906, the 
commission succeeded in deciding that the 
best site available in the great state of 
Pennsylvania, with its infinitely varied 
surface of mountain, valley and plain, was 
at Honesdale, in the extreme northeast 
corner of the state, almost as far as it was 
possible to get from both Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, the two places from which 
most of the criminal insane will be sent; 
and it was two months later before Goy- 
ernor Pennypacker could spare time from 
his duties in the furnishing of the capitol, 
to approve the decision. 

It’s a beautiful place. You can see 
the Catskills on.a fine day. Possibly the 
institution will be so built that the pa- 
tients can enjoy the scenery, although if 
it is, it will be an agreeable surprise to 
most of us. 


Kentucky’s Third Conference of Charities and Correction 


It is 2,000 feet above the sea, and the 
land was given to the state by the D. and 
H, railroad. 

A very natural question is: Why did 
the railroad company give this land? 
Another is: Whose interests besides 
those of the railroad company are 
served by the long haul of building 
materials and supplies, and the long 
miles of travel by sheriff’s deputies, 
prisoner-patients, prison officials and 
others? Is it possible the commission 
imagined that their fellow-citizens would 
believe that they had consulted the in- 
terests of the state? Or were they quali- 
fying as inmates? 


Kentucky’s 
Third Contere Lhe Kentucky Conference 
ence of of Charities and Correc- 


Charities and : 5 ies 
Correction tions met in Louisville No- 


vember 30 to December 1, holding 
its business sessions in the charity or- 
ganization building, and its reception in 
the evening at the Louisville Hotel. 

The address of welcome from Mayor 
Barth of Louisville, was responded to by 
Rey. G. V. Morris of Lexington. The 
official report of the president, Thomas 
D. Osborne, reviewed the conditions pre- 
vailing in Kentucky and elsewhere con- 
cerning general human welfare. He 
dwelt upon the increase of the spirit of 
charity and justice as shown in wage- 
divisions as well as in bequests, and 
recommended that a reformatory for wo- 
men be established, marriages among de- 
generates, insane and blind, be prohibited, 
that all jails be put under supervision 
of the state Board of Charities, that short- 
er hours of labor be fixed by law and 
that one person from each state institu- 
tion of Kentucky be appointed by the 
governor to attend the conferences, his 
expenses to be paid by the state. 

State charities was the subject intro- 
duced by Dr. Milton Board, formerly 
superintendent of the insane asylum at 
Hopkinsville, and now a member of the 
Sate Board of Control. He touched upon 
all the eleemosynary institutions of the 
state, the blind school of Louisville, the 
feeble minded school at Frankfort, the 
deaf and dumb institute at Danville, the 
insane asylums at Hopkinsville and Lex- 
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ington and the Confederate Soldiers’ 
Home at Pewee Valley, near Louisville. 
Dr. Board was followed by W. H. 
Whittaker of the Indiana Reformatory 
at Jeffersonville, who urged the necessity 
of separation of politics from charities. 

Asylum management was presented by 
Dr. George P. Sprague of Lexington, and 
Mrs. Disha Breckenridge, also of Lex- 
ington. 

Heredity as bearing on the child’s de- 
velopment was treated in a paper by 
Peter Caldwell, for many years the super- 
intendent of the Industrial School of Re 
form in Louisville. The campaign be- 
ing waged in Kentucky by the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association was described 
by W. C. Morris, its president. 

The Kentucky Confederate Home was 
represented by Henry George of 
Pewee Valley; the juvenile court by 
Judge Charles Wilson; probation officers 
by Mrs. Kate Hayman, Louisville’s chief 
probation officer, and J. Bruce Bryall, sec- 
retary of the Lexington Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 

The resolutions passed by the confer- 
ence indicated a quickening of public con- 
science and a desire to lift charity and 
correction in Kentucky to a point above 
selfish considerations and to infuse the 
spirit of a larger citizenship. 

To Thomas D. Osborne, who was re- 
elected president, was due largely the 
earnest tone of the meeting. Mr. Os- 
borne is secretary of the central council 
of the Louisville Charity Organization 
Society, a teacher in one of the missions 
of the city and is now serving his fourth 
term as president of the state conference. 
The next meeting will be held in Frank- 
fort. The officers for 1906-7 are: 


President, Thomas D. Osborne, Louisville; 
vice presidents, Dr. George P. Sprague, Lex- 
ington, and Miss Mary Bryson, Covington; 
recording secretary, J. Bruce Bryall, Lexing- 
ton; corresponding secretary, Mrs. J. L. Wood- 
bury, Louisville; treasurer, Edward Granman, 
Louisville; financial secretary, Rev. H. G. 
Ogden, Louisville; executive committee, C. 
L. Robinson, Louisville; Samuel W. Bed- 
ford, Owensboro; Mrs. Disha Breckinridge, 
Lexington; J. C. Metcalf, Covington; Rev. 
C. M. Hudson, Frankfort. 
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Pendiay Two immigration meas- 

Immigration ures now await the action 
Legislation. 


of Congress—one the Sen- 
ate bill fathered by Mr. Dillingham and 
the other the Gardner bill in the House. 
Briefly the amended Senate bill provides 
for an increase in the head tax from 
two to five dollars, adds to excluded 
classes imbeciles and the feeble-minded 
and persons of “poor physique,’ and 
limits “assisted” immigration to wife, 
husband, children, grand-children, broth- 
ers, sisters and children of deceased broth- 
ers and sisters. Fines for steamship com- 
panies of $100 in each case where the 
disability could have been discovered at 
the port of departure are extended to 
the new classes of those excluded. Bu- 
reaus of information are provided for and 
finally the illiteracy test is added exclud- 
ing: 

All persons over sixteen years of age and 
physically capable of reading, who cannot 
read the English language or some 
other langauge; but an admissible im- 
migrant or a person now in or here- 
after admitted to this country, may bring in 
or send for his wife, his children under 
eighteen years of age and his parents or 
grandparents over fifty years of age, if they 


are otherwise admissible, whether they are 
so able to read or not. 


The House bill is very similar to the 
Senate bill. A provision known as the 
“Littauer amendment,” was inserted dur- 
ing the last session, providing that an 
alien who proves that he is seeking ad- 
mission to avoid prosecution or punish- 
ment or religious or political grounds, 
shall not be deported as being “liable to 
become a public charge.” 

Each of these bills was passed by the 
house in which it originated and both 
were sent to conference where they are 
now pending. “If such very moderate 
provisions,” says Prescott I’. Hall, sec- 
retary of the Immigration Restriction 
League, “as the small increase in the head 
tax, the exclusion of persons of poor 
physique, the limiting of assisted immi- 
gration, the illiteracy test and the de- 
fining of liability to become a public 
charge, can be enacted at the coming ses- 
sion, the probability is that, without any 
serious interference with the genuine de- 
mand for labor which exists in some parts 
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of the country, the quality of our immi- 
gration can be very much raised and the 
evils with which the present laws are in- 
adequate to cope, will be largely done 
away with.” 

Raising the head tax, argues Mr. Hall, 
will likely diminish the volume of un- 
desirables, and in a recent article in 
The Outlook, he enumerates a number of 
purposes that the additional revenue 
would provide for in bettering the in- 
spection. He charges that artificial 
stimulation of immigration brings here 
every one who can possibly pass the in- 


spection, many of low vitality and poor | 


, 


physique. “Statistics show,” he _ says, 
“that on the whole the class that can read 
or write is better in other respects than 
those who cannot. The illiteracy test 
might not cut down the volume of im- 
migration appreciably but it would tend 
to~ raisé the quality.” The “Littaueg 
amendment,” he opposes because, though 
sympathizing with its spirit, he believes 
that “it would practically nullify the most 
important existing restriction.” 

Nathan Bijur of New York, has stated 
the objections offered to the proposed 
legislation. The increased head tax 
“would be merely an additional burden 
upon the immigrant—the income from 
the existing head tax showing a surplus 
of about $2,000,000,—while as has been 
pointed out, there is no attempt to compel 
the steamship companies to furnish bet- 
ter accommodations.” Another point made 
by Mr. Bijur is that “to intrust to a sur- 


geon the substantially unappealable de- 


cision as to whether a man or a woman 
appearing before him has a mental or 
physical defect which may affect his or 
her capacity to earn a living, is an in- 
cursion into an untried field of medical 
jurisprudence.” 

Mr. Bijur quotes the census to show 
that the children of the foreign-born are 
illiterate to the extent of only 1.7 per 
cent, whereas those of native born are 
deficient in that respect to the extent of 
5.6 per cent. Of the educational test he 
thereupon says: 


It would not only constitute a departure 
from all precedent, but it would exclude the 
honest men and women who come to do our 
hard work, and would not keep out the bad 


Night Work 


and evil-minded. It must not be forgotten 
that in many countries of Europe the very 


best element of the peasant and working — 


class is unable to read or write owing to 
lack of educational facilities at home. Nor 
should the distinction be over-looked between 
immigration and naturalization. An educa- 
tional requirement may be eminently proper 
as a pre-requisite to citizenship, as now pro- 
vided in the new naturalization law. 


This reopening of this clash of beliefs 
on the immigration question raises anew 
the need for more “comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the entire subject by a 
federal commission—not a perfunctory 
congressional committee, but a body of 
scientific standing and thoroughness.”’ It 
is not improbable that last winter’s move- 
ment in this direction may crystallize this 
year into something definite. 


Night Work Prohibition 


A paragraph was published in CHart- 
TIES AND THE Commons for December 
15, reporting on the decision of the New 
York state supreme court, appellate di- 
vision, in the case of People v. Williams 
—a decision reviewed at some length on 
another page of this issue. 

The statement that “no representative 
of the attorney general’s office was pres- 
ent in court,’ was incorrect and we call 
the attention of readers of this maga- 
zine to the injustice thus done Attorney 
General Mayer. Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral Chilvers was present at the court 
when the case was called and submitted 


a brief, but no verbal argument. Law- 
yers disagree as to the importance 
attached to a verbal argument. The 


attorney general holds that where a case 
is of a character in which there is no ap- 
peal as a matter of right from the appel- 
late division, where there is a complicated 
state of facts or other special circum- 
stances, argument is desirable, but where, 
as in this case, it is the intention of both 
parties to appeal so as to determine a 
constitutional question on an undisputed 
state of facts, there is no necessity of 
argument because the determination of 
the appellate division is merely interme- 
diate. In the stock transfer tax case, in- 
volving millions of dollars, he sumbitted 
a brief but did not argue at the appellate 
division. Some attorneys of standing, 
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whose opinion has been sought in this 
matter, are emphatic in declaring the im- 
portance of the verbal argument and our 
information is to the effect that the at- 
torney of the opposing side expressed 
himself afterward that the employers’ 


case had been strengthened by the 
lack of verbal argument for the 
state. The opinion of social workers 
would seem to be that it is at 


least an additional weapon; and that the 
importance of the case warranted the use 
of every possible weapon. Two judges 
of the appellate division dissented from 
affirming the adverse opinion of the lower 
court; if an oral argument by any possi- 
bility had convinced a third judge and so 
reversed the lower court’s decision, this 
would not at the least have weakened the 
people’s case when nally brought before 
the court of appeals. 

An extended brief was submitted by 
the attorney general’s department. That 
there was no intentional misrepresenta- 
tion in an omission of any reference to 
this brief is shown by the fact that in an 
earlier review of the case in CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons for October 6, the 
attorney general’s briefs were specicfially 
quoted and commented upon. 

As this issue goes to press, it is report- 
ed that the order of the appellate division 
has been served on the attorney general’s 
office and a notice of appeal is to be 
taken—a course which might have been 
expected from an attorney general who 
by his service on the Rinehard Commis- 
sion, as judge of the juvenile court, and 
as head of the New York Jewish Pro- 
tectory, has given ample evidence of his 
interest in humanitarian legislation and 
administration. 

Vehement exception has been taken 
to the same paragraph by P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, state commissioner of labor. 
The clause of the labor law under which 
the case was presented prohibits night 
work (after 9 p. m. and before 6 a. m.) 
in factories for women and minors (under 
eighteen). Our paragraph stated that 
this prohibition was declared unconstitu- 
tional." 

1It should have called the attention of the reader to the 
fact that employment of children under sixteen at night 


is prohibited elsewhere in the labor law, and that the 
constitutionality of this prohibition was not raised. 
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To a layman, the wording of the decis- 
ion is ambiguous, and competent lawyers 
consulted as to its practical scope dis- 
agree. The case in point was that of an 
adult woman and it was the rights and 
liberties of adult women which were dis- 
cussed at length in the decision. It is a 
general principle that a judicial decision 
affects only such part of a law as is in- 
volved in the case before the court. It 
is clearly within the province of the exe- 
cutive arm of the government to proceed 
_ on the assumption that the prohibition of 
night work of minors between sixteen 
and eighteen is not thrown out by the 
decisions. This would seem to be the 
commendable view taken by the com- 
missioner of labor, although we are not 
in position to speak for him in the matter, 
as he prefers not to set forth his inter- 
pretation earlier than in the bulletin of 
the department. If the publication of an 
opposite view should embarrass his de- 
partment in thus proceeding to enforce 
the law it would be a matter for regret. 

It remains true that women and minors 
under eighteen are bound together inti- 
mately in the close wording of the sen- 
tence. And there is the further fact that 
the constitutionality of limiting the work- 
ing hours of adult women in factories to 
sixty hours a week as provided by an- 
other clause of the labor law, has been 
sustained by the lower courts in New 
York. Proceeding on the basis that the 
appellate division will sustain these lower 
affirmative decisions, as it has now sus- 
tained the negative decision of the lower 
court, rendering void the night work 
clause, the distinction on which affirma- 
tive or negative action can be looked for 
is seen to shift from a question of years 
to a question of hours; from a question 
of maturity to a question of night work, 
pure and simple, as an interference with 
the freedom of the individual unwarrant- 
ed by considerations of public health. 
Otherwise the bench would be hopelessly 
engaged in asserting that a woman is less 
adult after working sixty hours a week 
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than she is after 9 p. m. And if night 
work cannot be so considered prejudicial 
to health, what assurance is there that the 
same court would sustain the prohibition 
for minors over sixteen were that point 
specifically raised by a test case. The 
judicial mind might conceivably consider 
eighteen or twenty-one as a magic line 
intersecting the child-bearing years, be- 
fore and after which night labor has ex- 
actly opposite effects. Such legal lines 
have been set and sustained, to be sure, 
in other fields of law with considerable 
social profit—as in the case of civil rights. 

Proceeding on the other hand on the as- 
sumption that it was the liberties of adult 
women that were the determining factor 
in the case when it reached the appellate 


division, what assurance is there that the ~ 


sixty-hour law would not similarly be de- 
clared unconstitutional by this court. 

In her review of the case on another 
page, Mrs. Kelley, herself a lawyer, and 
a former state factory inspector, takes 
an emphatic position not only that the 
decision involves more than the prohi- 
bition of night work for women; but that 
it renders practically unenforceable the 
sixty-hour law, whether that provision is 
sustained or not. 

If an expression of lay opinion is not 
out of place, the editorial position of this 
magazine may be stated in two. sen- 
tences. 

We hold, apparently with the commis- 
sioner of labor, that only so much of the 
labor law as relates to night work of adult 
women is nullified by this decision; and 
will support his department in rigorously 
enforcing the remainder of the statute. 

We hold in addition that the prohibi- 
tion of factory night work for women is 
of signal importance to the comomn wel- 
fare, and that it is primarily incumbent 
on the medical profession to supply ex- 
haustive and authoritative information as 
to what extent such work is physically 
bad for women and their potential chil- 
dren, as a basis for informed legal judg- 
ment. 


The Legal End of the WorKing Woman’s Day 


Florence Kelley 


Secretary, 


A serious blow has been struck at the 
health and morals of wage-earning peo-. 
ple throughout the country. 

The supreme court, appellate division, 
of the state of New York has, in deciding 
the case of the People vs. Williams and 
O’Rourke, held unconstitutional that por- 
tion of the labor law which has prohibited 
the employment of women and minors 
over sixteen after 9 p. m. 

There is some honest difference of 
opinion as to the immediate bearing of the 
decision upon boys under eighteen and 
girls under twenty-one years of age. As 
to young women twenty-one years of age 
and over, the effect is undisputed. 

This decision means that, on her 21st 
birthday, every girl employed in a factory 
in New York state can legally be required 
to work all night. The ten hours of her 
working time may begin at any hour, and 
end at any hour, in the twenty-four. Her 
employer may legally detain her until two, 
in the morning and then send her home 
through deserted streets, the prey of 
every criminal. 

In the small hours of the morning tran- 
sit facilities are at their worst; ferries 
and trains are then fewer than ever. The 
weather is coldest when the Christmas 
pressure most tempts employers to work 
their plants at night. 

Under the system by which policemen 
are promoted in accordance with the 
number of arrests which they make, wo- 
men and girls going home after midnight 
incur imminent danger of arrest as dis- 
orderly characters. This applies also to 
the young worker on her 2ist birthday. 

The people of New York view with 
just pride their child labor law which for- 
bids girls to work longer than nine hours 
in one day, fifty-four hours in one week, 
and after 7 p. m. before the sixteenth 
birthday. Then, if the writer’s interpre- 
tation of the present decision shall prove 
correct, all protection is removed. On 
that birthday the wage-earning girl is 
precisely the same person that she was on 
the day before. Her future value to the 
community, as a wage earner and as a 
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potential wife and mother, is unchanged; 
her health and morals are no less im- 
portant, and she is no more able to defend 
them unaided by the law. 

It is idle to assert that night work of 
young girls will not occur. It occurs at 
the present time. Manufacturers are now 
advertising for “girls to work from 9 9. 
m.. to 6 a.m.” -Under stress#of “rush 
orders” manufacturers are now sending 
home employes only when those orders 
are filled, whatever the hour. 

It is vain to hope that women may not 
be forced to work at night. When no 
law forbids, poverty drives them, on pain 
of “losing their job.” 

Wage-earning women in America are 
young women; more than half of them, 
according to the United States census of 
1900, are less than twenty-five years of 
age. To sacrifice their health and mor- 
als is no less grave an injury to the na- 
tion, than the sacrifice of the children now 
protected by the child labor law. 

These young workers cannot protect 
themselves. They have no vote, they do 
not elect the judges who decide against 
their interests. Young and _ unskilled, 
they can form no powerful organizations 
to regulate their working hours without 
aid from the law. 

Exactly what loss is it that these work- 
ers suffer in consequence of this decision? 

The statute pronounced unconstitution- 
al by the supreme court has been on the 
statute book since 1886. Hundreds of 
law-abiding corporations obeyed it simply 
because it was the law. Others obeyed 
because the casualty insurance companies 
exacted compliance with its terms as a 
condition precedent to insuring risks. 

Briefly stated, the paragraph of the la- 
bor law under which the case of the Peo- 
ple vs. Williams and O’Rourke was insti- 
tuted, provide: 

(1) That women and minors under 18 
years of age shall not be employed in 


factories more than 60 hours in one 
week; and 


(2) not after 9 p. m.; and 
(3) not more than ten hours in one day, ex- 
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cept for the purpose of making a 
shorter working day on the last day 
of the week. 


With the closing hour abolished by the 
recent decision, the whole law becomes 
non-enforceable. 
on Monday whether an employer who is 
then working overtime will really grant 
a shorter working day on the following 
Saturday. 

Working women, as unorganized as 
they are unskilled, cannot testify as to 
their illegal employment any more than 
they can refuse to work at night. They 
cannot take the risk of dismissal. 

The abolition of the closing hour thus 
annuls, for them, the ten hours day and 
the sixty hours week. 

The inevitable loss inflicted upon wage- 
earning women by this decision is incal- 
culable. More tuberculosis, more insan- 
ity, more vice in the community must fol- 
low in its wake; for night work entails 
broken sleep, irregular meals, exposure 


to cold and bad weather in very unusual, 


degree on the journey home, with the 
accompanying temptation to enter saloons 
which would be shunned by daylight. 

For thirty years, since 1876, Massachu- 
setts has maintained the closing hour, 10 
p. m., in factories and workshops. The 
Massachusetts supreme court sustained 
in that year, the statute in the case of the 
People vs. The Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

For eleven years (since May, 1895) 
Illinois, on the other hand, has held that 
the hours of labor of women cannot be 
restricted. Under this cruel and anti- 
social decision, girls from the sixteenth 
birthday on, can be and have been re- 
quired to work all night. 

The supreme court of New York now 
holds with the supreme court of Illinois, 
and against Massachusetts. 

This conflict of decisions results in 
grave injustice. Competitors in New York 
and Illinois exploit women and girls in 
ways happily forbidden in Massachusetts. 
Young workers in New York and [li- 
nois have the same moral claim upon the 
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republic for protection of life and the 
pursuit of happiness as their sisters in 
humaner Massachusetts. This will be 
henceforth denied them until a case in- 
volving each aspect of the hours of labor 
of wage-earning women can be carried to 
the supreme court of the United States, 
and this intolerable conflict can be re- 
solved. 

The hardship of the present decision is 
aggravated by certain local circum- 
stances. The case was to have been ar- 
gued during October. It was deferred 
until the day following the election. From 
the attorney general’s office no one pre- 
sented an oral argument for the people. 
The briefs were submitted on both sides, 
and the case was decided without oral 
argument. 

The right of the people to have an oral 
argument made in defense of the constitu- 
tionality of this humane and enlightened 
law was sacrificed through the failure of 
the attorney general to be present for that 
purpose, either in person or through a 
representative. 

The decision was reached by a divided 
court, Justices Ingraham and Houghton 
dissenting. A careful-and thorough ar- 
gument of the legal aspects of the matter 
might have altered the standing of one 
of the three judges who formed the ma- 
jority, and might thus have saved one of 
the most valuable statutes ever pronounc- 
ed unconstitutional. 

The decisions of the courts of the state 
of New York carry great weight in other 
states. The addition of this decision to 
the weight of precedent of the de- 
cision of the supreme court of Illinois, 
forms a weight of authority boding ill for 
the young working people of other states. 

It is, therefore, of the highest impor- 
tance that an immediate appeal should be 
taken, and the court of appeals or the 
United States Supreme Court be given 
an occasion to establish the underlying 
principles of similar legislation. 


The History of a Christmas Box 


Scott Nearing 


Secretary, Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee 


A handsomely dressed woman entered 
a candy shop and ordered a Christnyas 
box made up from the finest stock. About 
her there was an air of magnificent re- 
finement, not unmixed with self satisfac- 
tion. 

It was late in December, very near 
Christmas, and for ten days the shopping 
district had been “rushed” to its limit of 
endurance. 


“Ten o'clock.” 

“Do these same girls work all day and 
at night too?” 

Yes, they do.” 

“Half an hour for dinner?” 

“No, an hour 

“Hm,—that means seventy-eight hours 
a week, and they stand up all that time, 
too.” ——— 
She was a box factory girl. Her cer- 


Leaving a box factory at 9 P. M. They entered fourteen hours 


earlier. 


A frail girl took the order, her head 
leaning upon her hand. 

During the afternoon a factory in- 
spector had visited this store. A part 
of his conversation with the superintend- 
ent follows: 

“What time do you close at night?” 


seb) 


tificate stated that she was fourteen; her 
childish face and diminutive figure stated 
just as positively that she was twelve. 
Ever since the middle of October she had 
been working in a great box factory from 
half past seven in the morning until six 
at night with half an hour for dinner. 
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“Do you work nights now?” 

“Yes, we are working Monday, Tues- 
day and Thursday till nine o’clock.”’ 

“Don’t they give you any time for sup- 
Den 

“Oh! yes, we get five minutes.” 

She was a very little girl and tired 
with the long strain of the day work and 
night work. After she had worked until 
nine o’clock one Monday evening and 
until six the day following, she told 
the foreman that she wanted to go home 
for she was too tired to work that night. 

“All right,” said he, “go ahead home; 
there are lots of people that will be glad 
to get your job.” 

From the factory at night the girls go 
with mysterious packages, and return the 
next day with larger packages equally 
mysterious. They cannot contain lunch 
for so much could not be eaten during 
the thirty minutes for dinner and five 
minutes for supper. 
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At times some fortunate one will get 

a peep behind this mystery, and find that 
these packages contain card board ct 
night, and fancy paper boxes in the morn- 
ing. 
The children spend their days in the 
factory making paper boxes; they spend 
their nights at their homes, still making 
paper boxes. 


A candy dipper bent over the work 
table, rushing out the Christmas order. 
It was nearly nine o'clock at night; 
since seven in the morning she had been 
dipping the cream into the melted cho- 
colate. Never in all of her fourteen years 
had the minutes seemed so long. 

In a short time work would cease, the 
endless dipping, dipping, dipping, would 
be over,—over during the two mile walk 
home; over during the few hours of 
nervous, restless sleep; over during the 
scant breakfast of bread and coffee in 


Bringing in the spoil. 
cardboard and in the morning bring in paper boxes. 


After the factory day they take home 


Paper box “hands” working three nights a 
week. “We get five minutes for supper.” 


the chill December morning; over during 
the two mile walk back to the factory; 
and then—then it would begin again, and 
last during another fourteen hours that 
seemed an eternity. 

The pots that held the melted choco- 
late were kept hot by means of steam 
jackets, and through the thin clothing 
that alone separated her knees from the 
steam pipes, the heat penetrated and 
parched and cracked the skin; so that, 
when at last the eternity was over and 
nine o'clock came the bitter night air 
stung and burned and the parched, 
cracked flesh bled. 


A delivery boy waited impatiently to 


Cash girls to whom the holiday season means 
anguish. 


“get his load on” and start out for the 
last trip. 

He was not large for his age, and only 
fifteen at that; but he looked even small- 
er, as he sat hunched together on a step 
in the narrow street that barred out the 
last rays of December’s setting sun. 

“How late do you work at night, part- 
Here: 

“Next week we don’t get done any 
night till twelve o’clock.” 

“That’s a pretty long day. How much 
time do. they give you for dinner?” 

“One hour for dinner, and we’re damn 
lucky if we get that.” 

When the wagon was finally loaded 


Three months before the 
holidays this factory started night work. 
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Makers of fine candy. 


“We won't get done any night this week till 
twelve.” 


Midnight. 
are fre dueyly called MEO to work sixteen consecutive hours. 


and started out on its long trip, the 
night had already fallen. 


A messenger boy was called to the 
home of the handsomely dressed woman. 
The paper box maker, the chocolate 
cream dipper, and the delivery boy had 
all done their best, and the splendid 
Christmas box had been prepared and 
delivered. One more journey it must 
take before reaching its final destination. 
It was black night on this Christmas eve ; 
the snow fell heavily. 

“T ain’t had a decent sleep since No- 
vember,” was the confidential remark of 
the messenger boy to the big footman in 
the hall; “Eleven this mornin’ when I 
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In this office during the holiday rush season, boys 


began to work, I won’t get done till one 
to-morrer. Our office has been bad all 
year. There ain’t enough boys and we 
work double shifts right along now. 
These here holidays is hell fer us fel- 
lers.7 

He took the box of candy, pulled his — 
light jacket tightly around him and went 
out into the storm,—to his work that 
would last long after midnight. 


The box and its contents have reached 
their destination and brought with them 
gladness and joy. On the dainty ribbons 
and gay decorations misery and anguish 
and despair have not left a trace. — 


The Washington of a Mission Visitor 


Margaret Baylor 


(These glimpses of life at the National Capital are presented without Teo ent 


as to cause or remedy, either individual or social. 


They may afford a concrete 


human setting to the statistics which set forth conditions at the National Capital.] 


It is but a little corner of the National 
Capital that I will show you, out of the 
many in the city; some are worse, few 
are better; but come with me for a few 
days’ visiting and see a bit of the quarter 
in Georgetown near the river. 

Starting from Peck Chapel (a beacon 
of light to hundreds of forlorn souls 
through that section), I stood at the 
corner of 28th street and M, one cold 
blustering winter morning; the raw 
damp wind from the Potomac chilling 
one to the marrow as only that wind can 
do. I was on my way down to Thirty- 
first street, having had a note saying, 
“Dick Blake has been badly hurt; can 
you attend to the matter ?”— 

Along M street, passing saloon after 
saloon, filled, even at that early hour in 
the morning, I reached 34th street down 
across the canal. The tow-path covered 
with snow and the boats tied up for the 
winter, their mooring iced and heavy 
under the weight, for a moment might 
seem very picturesque but a sudden gust 
of wind took the poetry away and I was 
glad to hurry on. Nearer still to the 
river, I came to what was once a fine, 
old-fashioned house, but now a dilapi- 
dated structure filled with numerous 
families and termed “not respectable.” 
Through a broken gate and over a 
short icy path I reached the rear and 
knocking, was welcomed by Mrs. Blake 
with a baby in her arms. A tall pleasant 
woman, her face showing the hard- 
ship of years and abuse by a 
drunken husband. “Yes, Dick has broke 
his arm, and is hurt real bad;” she an- 
swered, as she held the door open for 
me to pass into—what shall we call it ?>— 
a bed-room, living-room, dining-room, 
kitchen,—all in one on the ground floor. 
As I first entered,-I could not see the 
boy for the dim light, and crowded room. 
A huge bed in one corner, boxes, broken 
chairs, and a miscellaneous collection of 
things were huddled together; but over 
by the stove, lying upon a broken lounge, 
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with a chair at the foot to make it long 
enough, and covered with ragged bed- 
ding, was Dick, a boy of fifteen. “Crazy 
Dick” he is called; simple minded for 
life, because when a child he had been 
kicked in the head by a drunken father. 
He was suffering a great deal, yet want- 
ed some reading, and the toys that were 
brought him. After a good long visit 
and list of “wants,” I was shown his 
mother’s “conservatory,” a few old to- 
mato cans filled with forlorn looking 
stalks, yet on some a bit of green, fight- 
ing hard against the cold and the dark- 
ness from the grimy windows, as if they 
at least were determined to bring a ray 
of something bright into the cheerless 
home. Flowers of the finest green 
houses could not have had more real 
love and attention than did these few, 
the woman’s one luxury. 

As I turned to go, with a promise to 
come soon again, the door was pushed 
softly open and in came a thin, shiver- 
ing little brown dog; no especial breed, 
“Just a dog.” As the animal crept up 
to the lounge and slipped its nose near 
the boy’s face, Dick’s whole manner 
changed. Putting his hand on the dog’s 
head, he said, with much pride in his 
voice, “This is my dog.” Breed or no 
breed, little dog—you had brought a 
human touch of love and sympathy to 
those lonely hearts. 

Leaving the two friends together, I 
went on to my next call, and after sev- 
eral turns reached Grace (a narrow 
street with over-crowded tenements on 
either side), went through to Cissel 
Alley—passing on the way a crowd of 
darkies who were “hugging” a fire they 
had made in the gutter. I was soon at 
the Grants. Although kept waiting for 
some time after knocking, I received a 
hearty welcome from Mrs. Grant, a 
thin, nervous little woman, who started 
in with profuse apologies for breakfast- 
ing so late, as she ushered me into the 
kitchen, the first really warm spot I 
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had been in that morning. Her son, of 
nineteen, was just out of bed from pneu- 
monia, a baby of five was recovering 
from measles and the older girls were 
without clothing fit for school, or even 
for out of doors. The father had been 
badly injured by a huge plank which 
struck him in unloading a wagon three 
days before. Here was a cheerful state 
of affairs, indeed! Strange, that these 
people seem discontented, or go wrong 
at times, with so much happiness, so 
many comforts and privileges in their 
lives. Having a late breakfast not only 
meant the saving of one meal in the day, 
but also fuel; as, in bed, they could keep 
warm those cold mornings, and per- 
haps sleep over the meal hour. On the 
surface it seemed shiftless, but in reality 
was economical and practical when no 
money was coming in, and there was no 
prospect of work for weeks. Mr. Grant 
I found reasonably cheerful, bolstered 
up in bed with a broken chair at his back 
as a support. He was in much pain, 
but still seemed to feel that things would 
come out all right for him. I knew it 
was only a chance, yet followed his lead. 
Persuading Mrs. Grant to leave things 
for a while with one of the little girls, 
I started out for shopping and no lady 
purchasing her trousseau could have 
shown more pleasure than did she in 
selecting under flannels, a few yards of 
seven and ten cent material for the chil- 
dren’s dresses, some stockings, etc. 
Having bought all that was needed, I 
left her .on the corner looking as happy 
as possible, with fruit to take the sick 
one, and useful purchases for all. 

The next day, Tuesday, found me 
back again on Grace street, at Mrs. 
Brown’s (a heavy drinker with a hard- 
working husband and two children). 
Wondering in what a condition I would 
find her, I rapped several times before 
I was heard. She finally opened the 
door, clad in a thin gingham wrapper. 
She was shaking so violently that she 
was almost unable to speak. Her visitor 
(humanely) made a mental note that she 
was “drunk again;” but on getting in- 
side the house I too began to feel chilled 
through, and saw that the windows were 
broken, and large cracks in the door 
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gave passage for the wind. There was 
no fire in the stove and Mrs. Brown, an- 
swering my glance, said, “I was just 
a-goin’ to get a few cents worth of coal 
when you come in, but step in the par- 
lor, it ain’t so cold there.” Here it was 
a degree better, though hardly cheerful; 
a fireless stove, a bare pinewood lounge, 
one chair and a little table comprised the 
furniture, excepting that in the corner 
was the family idol; a parlor organ with 
a music rack beside it made of two soap 
boxes nailed one upon another, the music 
—sheets from Sunday papers and an old 
exercise book: 

The husband, a respectable, temperate — 
man, working in a saloon as. bottle- 
washer, was devoted to his little girl, 
Susie, aged fourteen. His one dream 
had been always for her to have her 
music and finding that he was able to 
get this organ on installments he had it 
sent home. For over two years he had 
worked and saved and by giving a little 
each week had finally paid for it. Over 
the instrument hung the receipt—the 
only wall decoration in the room. 
Through the help of one of Susie’s 
teachers she had mastered a few tunes; 
the dream was realized—and after a 
day’s work—often going off from a cold 
house and without breakfast, as was the 
case this particular morning,—he would 
hurry home at night to listen to Susie’s 
playing from such music as she had. 
This was his little world. 

Getting a promise from Mrs. Brown 
to let Susie go out as nurse-girl to a 
friend, which would take the child some- 
what from her mother’s demoralizing 
influence, and accepting an invitation to 
come and play the organ some day, I 
went on to my next call on Thirty-fifth 
street, to see (by request), why Mrs. 
White had not been to church for three 
or four weeks. It was feared she was 
ill, but to the contrary, very well, only at 
war with all the world. “No, I ain’t 
been to church for'a mighty good rea- 
son. I ain’t had no bonnet.” A few 
weeks ago she had borrowed a bonnet 
from one of her neighbors, who was at 
that time unable to go out. She had 
gone to church and made a few calls, 
returning the article in good condition; 
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the next week it was again borrowed, 
and returned, as before; but at a third 
request, her friend had made the excuse 
of “wanting it” herself. Now Mrs. 
White had carefully watched the friend’s 
house—which was opposite—and the 
owner of the bonnet did not come forth 
that day—(oh! the baseness of human 
nature!). “And so’—she said—‘I just 
made up my mind, that even if I had a 
bonnet now, I wouldn’t go to a church 
where such mean folks go; she didn’t 
need that bonnet then but just thought 
I was asking too many times.” She was 
pacified after a while, and _ relented 
enough to say that if able to get neces- 
sary wearing apparel, “perhaps” she’d 
come the next Sunday. So [I left her 
after quite a call. 

The next day, again bitterly cold, 1 
had on my list a call to be made on 33rd 
street. After a long walk, and evading 
at many of the corners the sidewalk 
loafers, I reached my destination. My 
heart sank a little as I looked into a 
black, offensive smelling passage way 
and when half way through I stopped 
and started back for the street and light 
only to turn again, and this time per- 
severed to the end—groped my way 
through the passage on the ground floor, 
past deathly quiet rooms, some of them 
with half closed doors swinging on their 
broken hinges, and saved myself by 
grabbing at the banister from slipping 
on ice that had gathered on the floor; 
stumbled over dirt and plaster fallen 
from the walls and ceiling, up a wind- 
ing stairway, which was lighted by a 
rift of light that came from the landing 
above through a window that was cov- 
ered with cobwebs and the “dust of 
ages,”—and finally reached the next 
landing. Empty beer bottles outside of 
some of the rooms I passed and a com- 
bination of noises within, suggested that 
all was not right there. Dodging the 
drippings from the roof, and lighted on 
my way by rag-stuffed windows, I hur- 
ried up still another stairway, to Mrs. 
Cole’s quarters at the top of the house. 
She was in her usual frame of mind, 
giving a list of complaints even before I 
was fairly inside of her untidy, over- 
crowded kitchen. There I was handed 
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a chair by her son, a man of about 
twenty-five who was (of course) out of 
work. ‘This ain’t so dirty as the other,” 
he said, as he pushed a greasy looking 
chair toward me in a kindly way, “But 
look out it don’t go down with you; if 
you set easy though, its all right.” The 
same story here,—loss of work, then 
drinking—the reaction bringing stagna- 
tion. Mrs. Cole too, had slipped and 
fallen a few days ago on the staircase, 
breaking her arm. After making a list 
of her wants, and having a talk with the 
son concerning. his affairs and needs, I 
took my leave; carefully holding to the 
banister all the way down lest I too share 
the fate of my hostess. 

With other calls my morning was fill- 
ed, and on the way to the car I met Mr. 
Blake, sober for a while,—looking so 
clean and respectable in a whole outfit 
that had been given him by one of my 
friends, that I hardly knew him at first, 
but as he spoke I recognized the father 
of “Crazy Dick”. He was delighted to 
be found in such good trim and was on 
his way to “hunt up a job” that had been 
half promised him. Here, at least, was 
one encouraging résult of some of our 
efforts. 

The next morning, I was sent to col- 
lect “Susie Brown’s” clothes from her 
mother, who, it seems, was trying to get 
her away from the position found her 
as nurse-girl. As Mrs. Brown opened 
the door I saw that she had been drink- 
ing and when I made known my errand 
she scowled and slowly closing the door 
said “T’ll send Susie’s things myself, or 
you can let her come for ’em.” After 
much talking, however, I persuaded her 
to allow me to go in and suggested that 
I could take two or three things with me 
at least, and that while she was wrap- 
ping those up I could “play a little on 
the organ if I might.” Starting in with 
“coon songs,’ followed by a _ few 
marches. 

I saw by keeping one eye upon 
my friend, that the number of arti- 
cles put into the bundle (which was 
growing larger every moment), depend- 
ed upon the number of tunes produced, 
for with every new selection, in would 
go a shirtwaist, a stocking or a skirt. 
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In the midst of it all the front door open- 
ed and in came her boy Willie, of eleven, 
with a large bucket of water from the 
pump on the street. When he saw me, 
the pail dropped in the middle of the 
floor and he stood staring, open- 
mouthed; being fond of music however, 
the boy soon forgot his shyness, and sang 
a number of the popular airs with me. 
The packing now was finished. I stopped 
playing but waited a moment longer 
while Mrs. 
soap-box music rack and hunting about 
took out a faded dusty bunch of pink 
paper flowers. ‘Susie was always awful 
fond of them flowers,” she said, “Tl just 
slip ’em in with the other things.” 
Saturday afternoon foundme at ahouse 
that looked innocent enough on the out- 
side, its many and dark passageways had 
the reputation of being a. hiding place 
from the police. A few steps in from 
the street brings one to a railing and to 
what one would suppose was the end of 
the entrance, but looking over, you see 
to your surprise a house in the middle 
of the yard as if a hand had dropped it 
in the night. So closely surrounded is it 
by the backs of other tenements, it seems 
impossible that its numberless families 
should ever know the sunshine or have 
a breath of air. Turning sharply to the 
right I entered darkness; still another 
turn and I groped for the stairs; and 
then began to ascend very slowly; a lit- 
tle sound near me and something alive 
and soft under my feet, caused me to 
slip and nearly fall. Stooping down, and 
feeling about, I found it only a kitten 
that had strayed from its mother and 
was more frightened than I. A door 
opened at the top of the house and a 
voice called out, “Wiho’s there? Are you 
coming up here?” A feeble answer in 
the affirmative from myself, brought en- 
couragement and I had a hearty wel- 
come as I reached the room, from such 
a happy faced woman, that it quite made 
up for the somewhat venturesome climb. 
Could this be the same person of whom 
I had heard, this pleasant little body in 
a spotless kitchen, with pretty flowers 
on a window sill, and, in the other room 


Brown went over to the. 
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a small tree bright with its hangings, left 


-over from the Christmas party of grand- 


children; all, telling of the happy Chris- 
tian home. Was this the woman with 
whom one of the best workers among 
the poor in the city of Washington, had 
labored so long, going after her at all 
times and in all places for months, al- 
though jeered at and molested by her ~ 
friends, and discouraged by her own 
failures. This day, I was seeing the re- 
sult of his perseverance. Notorious 
still, but for good, and not for evil, she 
was as happy as the day, with a life 
before her worth while, both for herself 
and others. . Yet only a very short time 
ago the old temptations would come 
crowding in upon her, and. she would go 
at any hour, early or late, sometimes at ~ 
midnight, to this friend, begging to be 
taken in and kept from herself; and 
when the struggle was over, going back 
to her home saved, for the time. 

No special thing is needed here. After 
a pleasant call, I found myself out again 
upon the street bound for the car. The 
visits for the week were finished ; it was 
late and cold, and hurrying through the 
crowds of men just returning home from 
their work, I passed down one street and 
up another when stopped by a small, 
breathless, shivering specimen of a girl 
with a shawl over her head, who slipped 
her cold trusting little hand into mine 
and looked up into my face with, “Say! 
Missus, I thought I’d never ketch yer. 
Yer ain’t. been to our house for an 
orful long time, and mother, she’s got a 
new baby.” With a verbal promise to 
go soon (but a “Heaven help the baby!” 
in my thoughts), the little one was satis- 
fied and trotted off,—the admiration of 
her escort of four little girls. As I sig- 
naled the next car, she said, “That? Oh! 
that’s my young lady; I don’t know 
where she lives.” 

Ten minutes ride brought me to Du- 
pont Circle. As I passed down Connec- 
ticut avenue, through the throng of car- 
riages of the fashionable world I thought, 
“Ts it possible that there can be two such 
distinct lives—so near and yet so very, 
very, far apart?” 
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The Effect of The Baltimore News recently 
pene Dlary, published an article entitled 
unishment. “Rank Wreckers and the In- 
determinate Sentence.” It was suggested 
by the commitment of Stensland and Herring 
for forgery and embezzlement to the peni- 
tentiary on indeterminate sentences. The 
News raised the question: 

Does sentence for an indeterminate term 
give the impressive warning that makes pun- 
ishment exemplary?” * * * “The, prac- 
tical question is whether the sentence would 
exert the deterrent influence on others which 
is the chief purpose of punishment and 
which gives it preventive value. That 
is very doubtful.” 

The editor of this department of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons replied to the News and 
that paper courteously published the article 
with fresh comment. We have not space 
here to reproduce the discussion. One inter- 
esting point, however, suggested, by the News 
editorial was whether there is any really 
deterrent advantage in the definite over the 
indefinite sentence. 

It is not easy always to measure the de- 
terrent force of laws; we can tell something 
about it by their effect. The history of 
penology shows very positively that varia- 
tions in the force of penalties do not have 
proportionate effect as deterrents. If that 
were so then we should expect that the 
severest penalty wouid be the best deterrent. 
The history of centuries refutes the supposi- 
tion. The application of the most terrible 
physical punishments such as mutilation 
and death did not prevent petit larceny. In 
the thirty-seven years of the reign of Henry 
VIII it is reported that 37,000 were executed. 
Even as late as 1818 two women were hung 
in England for passing forged one-pound 
notes. But this did not stop forgery or lar- 
ceny. These punishments were discarded 
not only because they were inhuman, but 
because they were ineffectual. 

Now what could not be effected in the way 
of preventing crime by the drastic punish- 
ments of old cannot be effected by simply 
making a sentence for imprisonment longer 
or shorter. See how it works, for instance, 
in the state of New York: to steal twenty- 
five dollars is petit larceny; to steal twenty- 
six dollars is grand larceny. Petit larceny 
is a misdemeanor; grand larceny is a felony. 
Petit larceny may be punished by a year’s 
imprisonment; grand larceny, according to 
the circumstances under which it is commit- 
ted, may be punished by imprisonment from 
five to ten years. Thus for taking the extra 
dollar the thief may get five times or ten 
times the punishment. But the pickpocket 
laughs at this distinction; he is willing to 
take his chances. He would rather get a 
pocket-book containing a hundred dollars 
than one that contains twenty-five. No one 
has ever been able to discover, in the state 
of New York, that this difference in the time 
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penalty has had the slightest effect as a de- 
terrent from crime. Now and then some 
judge on the bench, more innocent than the 
thief before him, determines to stop thievery 
by giving the prisoner the full extent of the 
law. He will make his punishment exem- 
plary, a terror to evil-doers. We do not see 
the result in any lessening in the volume 
of crime. The thief simply takes greater 
precautions not to be caught. . 

How did exemplary punishments work 
in the case of Stensland himself? He knew 
that embezzlement and forgery were crimes; 
that men were sent to prison for them. Did 
he stop to calculate the length of the sen- 
tence he would get if he stole the bank’s 
money? Did it ever occur to him for a mo- 
ment that the penalty might be a light one? 
Did the matter of one year or five years or 
ten in prison make any difference in his cal- 
culation? He planned in any case to make 
good his escape. The moral spectre which 
stared this man in the face was the shame, 
the exposure, the ruin brought upon his 
family; the fact that he was to be a so- 
cial outcast, a thief; that he must go to 
prison at all. For the occasional offender 
the moral indignation of society which 
brands him a criminal is what he fears 
most. As for the habitual offender, he 
neither thinks of the indignation of society 
nor of the loss of his liberty. He is used to 
arrest and imprisonment. 


Value of Now in estimating the value 
Indeterminate of the indeterminate  sen- 
Sentence. 


tence we must remember that 
its object is two-fold: the reformation of a 
prisoner is also the protection of society. 
The indeterminate sentence will correct the 
great evil of the short sentence, for when 
it is fully and logically applied, the con- 
firmed criminal will not be released at all. 
He will be kept permanently secluded and 
utilized by the state. Nothing can equal 
the absurdity of the short sentence which a 
proper probation system renders unneces- 
sary. As to the punishment of felonies to 
which longer sentences are applied, the rec- 
ords of the state prison at Indiana show that 
the period of detention under the indeter- 
minate sentence is decidedly longer than it 
averages under the definite sentence. If we 
accepted the argument that the value of a 
sentence depends on its length, the indeter- 
minate sentence would be more of a deter- 
rent than a definite sentence. 

Finally, if the argument as to the deter- 
rent force of the time sentence were sound, 
it would apply still more forcibly to those 
put on probation. For years Massachusetts 
has been developing its probation system. 
Starting with a few hundred cases a year, it 
reached a point where last year 8,000 per- 
sons were placed on probation. That means 
that these offenders have been dealt with 
without any imprisonment except that under- 
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gone while awaiting trial. According to 
the News’s logic, the result of probation ought 
to mean a great increase of crime in Massa- 
chusetts, because the deterrent value of the 
time sentence is entirely eliminated. The 
results show, however, that crime has not 
increased through probation. Indeed, in 
France, since it began to be applied, the 
number of offences has decreased, 

There are those who seem to think that 
some distinction should be made in the treat- 
ment of big thieves and little ones. Morally 
they all belong to the same class. Petit 
thievery, if it became an epidemic, would 
inflict far more loss upon society and upon 
poor and innocent victims than the occa- 
sional embezzlement of some bank cashier 
whose exploits would be impossible in many 
cases, if the bank directors did their full 
duty. ; 

To conclude, the indeterminate sentence 
as a principle, applies to all classes of offend- 
ers and there is no reason why any should 
be excepted. To make the sentence fully 
effective it should be without any minimum 
or maximum time limit; it should always 
be accompanied by a marking and grading 
system and the prisoner when released 
should only be released conditionally. Un- 
der this system society receives a protection 
which it has aright to demand and the pris- 
oner receives the opportunity for reforma- 
tion which a humane civilization must ac- 
cord. 


pepe The State Board of Charities 
mendations. and Correction of California 
has introduced recommendations in_ its 


biennial report to the governor which if car- 
ried out would effect wide sweeping reforms. 
Among the recommendations which relate 
to the penal system are the following: 

1.—That the system of grading prisoners 
into three classes with distinguishing uni- 
forms, or dress, based upon meritorious con- 
duct, as practised in the best prisons of the 
country, be immediately established in our 
two state prisons. 

2.—That the warden of each prison be 
authorized and required to appoint a parole 
agent, who shall have the general care of 
all prisoners on parole and find places of em- 
ployment for prisoners, such agent to be 
subject to the direction of the warden; and 
that a special appropriation be made there- 
for. 

3.—That a state reformatory be created 
as soon as possible for prisoners under 
thirty years of age who have never before 
been convicted of felony, such prisoners to 
be committed to such reformatory upon an 
indeterminate sentence only. 

4.—That the system of employment of 
prisoners, known as ‘“‘the state use system,” 
that is, the manufacture of articles for use 
in other institutions of the state, be estab- 
lished in our prisons. 

An appropriation is also recommended to 
establish the bureau of criminal identifica- 
tion provided for by the last legislature. 
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There are various recommendations with ref- 
erence to the state reform schools. A law 
is recommended making it a misdemeanor 
for a child under sixteen years to smoke 
cigarettes or tobacco in any form, or drink 
alcoholic liquors in saloons, or at all to ex- 
cess, or to use cocaine, morphine, opium or 
any similar drug, except upon prescription 
of a competent physician. 

It is also recommended that in all the 
larger counties of the state there should be 
paid probation officers, and that such proba- 
tion officers when paid, should be paid by 
the county. 


A movement is on foot in 


Prison 5 . 
Reform in Pennsylvania to introduce a 
Pennsylvania. 


bill into the legislature pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission 
to inquire into and report on the advisabil- 
ity of a reorganization of the prison and 
reformatory system. The scope of inquiry 
proposed is: First, as to the present condi- 
tion and workings of the county jails, the 
two penitentiaries and the state reformatory. 
Second, as to the provision in these for the 
employment of the inmates, and for their 
industrial, mental and moral _ training. 
Third, ag to the advisability of introducing 
the indeterminate sentence, parole, and pro- 
bation systems. Fourth, as to the advisabil- 
ity and cost of establishing a state reforma- 
tory for women. Fifth, as to the advisabil- 
ity and cost of establishing a state institu- 
tion for the criminal insane. Sixth, as to 
the advisability of creating a state board 
of control. 


The Board of Supervisors of 
Houwsaroe Milwaukee have before them 
Correction. the question of what to do 

with their house of correction. They ap- 

pointed a special committee last fall, of 
which ©. Hermann Dorner is chairman, to 
consider the whole matter. The way this 
committee went to work under the lead of 
their able and intelligent chairman, is well 
worth the attention of other boards having 
similar problems to deal with. The chair- 
man considered it important to get expert 
advice from different parts of the country 
and to visit institutions in other states. A 
series of questions was drawn up covering 
the treatment of vagrants, the question of 
prison labor, the moral and physical influ- 
ence of farm work. These questions were 
sent to twenty-eight persons throughout the 
country, to superintendents of reformatories, 
houses of correction and prison reformers. 
Reports were also secured as to the sanitary 
condition of the house of correction, which 
was found to be in a very unwholesome con- 
dition. The result of the investigations of 
this committee of the board are printed, to- 
gether with the plans of the building. 
Three members of the committee of five 
report in favor of maintaining the house of 
correction at its present location; that a new 
factory be erected; that additional cell room 
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be provided, and that a new system be in- 
stalled. Further that the manufacture of 
chairs be continued. 

The minority of the committee, two mem- 
bers, of whom Mr. Dorner is one, present an 
elaborate report embodying much of the in- 
formation, pro and con, secured. The re- 
port closes with an enumeration of the de- 
fects of the present institution which the 
minority of the committee says “has a low 
earning capacity; no railroad facilities; no 
adequate hospital; no adequate fire protec- 
tion; no good plumbing system; no good 
sewer system; a disgusting bucket-brigade, 
not enough cells, poor ventilation; no dining 
room; no farm; no quarry; no segregation of 
prisoners; no grading system; no giving up 
of the humiliating lockstep; no school for il- 
literates; no trade school or manual train- 
ing school; no parole system; no indetermi- 
nate sentence; no exclusion of curious visi- 
iors.” 

The question of prison labor received a 
good deal of attention from the committee, 
and a good deal of space is given in the re- 
port to the answers received from corres- 
pondents. The board is undecided whether 
to continue the chair factory in the house of 
correction, or to substitute agricultural work 
and stone breaking in a quarry. To adopt 
the latter plan, a new location for the house 
of correction would be necessary. While the 
board is still discussing this matter, it is 
gratifying to know that its members do not 
mean to have their prisoners maintained in 
idleness. The report says: 

“We are safe to assume that the county 
board of Milwaukee county will never ad- 
vocate laws resulting in enforced idleness of 
the inmates of prisons. Even if their la- 
bors should, to some extent, injure manufac- 
turers and free laborers, just as does the 
labor of the inmates of many charitable in- 
stitutions, workshops for the blind, etc., we 
cannot advocate the greater wrongs result- 
ing from enforced idleness. The only ques- 
tion for us to decide is which of the various 
systems in use it is best to adopt.” 


The problem before the board 
Ray e of supervisors of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee. in regard to their House 

of Correction illustrates the weakness of the 

county system. The institution is old and 
unsanitary; the question of rebuilding or re- 
locating it is debated, but the chairman of 
the special committee, Mr. C. Herman Dor- 
mer, has recognized the need, not merely of 
rebuilding the institution physically, but of 
reorganizing the system. He submitted to the 
editor of this department various questions 
in regard to it. The correspondence dis- 
closed conditions which are met with nearly 
everywhere in this country under a county 
system, viz., the impossibility of any proper 
classification of prisoners within the small 
limits of a county without creating and 
maintaining more institutions than the 
county is willing to maintain. The usual 
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practice of a county, that of sending prison- 
ers to a jail or a house of correction, is to- 
tally inadequate to meet the demands of 
modern penology. Thus, of the 1,327 prison- 
ers committed to the House of Correction of 
Milwaukee for the first time, the great ma- 
jority of them ought to have been dealt with 
under a probation system. The application 
of probation does away with the necessity of 
the short sentence. Seventy-two per cent of 
the prisoners committed to the Milwaukee 
House of Correction last year were sen- 
tenced to from ten to sixty days. Under 
the probation system, an offender should 
have an opportunity on his first conviction, 
unless under exceptional conditions, to go 
on probation. In the discretion of the court, 
he may be, if it seems best, put on probation 
a second or third time; but when the re- 
sources of probation are exhausted, it is fu- 
tile to commit the prisoner for ten or thirty 
days. He should then be committed under 
an indeterminate sentence, and when under 
a marking and grading system he has earned 
the requisite marks,-he should be placed on 
parole, 

Additional figures show that many of the 
prisoners at Milwaukee are young offenders. 
Six were committed at the age of fifteen, 
thirty-one at the age of sixteen. Here is 
work for the children’s court in Milwaukee. 

Furthermore, 248 committed to the institu- 
tion last year were above fifteen and under 
twenty years of age. There were 587 be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-four. 
All these young offenders should certainly 
be submitted to reformatory treatment. In 
fact, there were 906 under thirty years of 
age, which is the age limit for those sent 
to Elmira, in New York state. All of these 
young offenders should be weeded out of the 
institution and placed in a reformatory, or 
else the institution should be completely 
made over and become in fact, what it is in 
name—a house of correction. The young 
offenders constitute the most important part 
of the population and they ought to have the 
chief consideration. If the present plant is 
to be patched up and preserved, let it be kept 
for the old rounders. There are enough 
young offenders, nearly a thousand of them, 
to fill an institution built on reformatory 
principles. 

State control permits a much better classi- 
fication of prisoners and a better organiza- 
tion of prison labor, but if Milwaukee is to 
maintain the county system, it ought to make 
reformation the central idea. Everything 
else is of relatively small importance. If 
the county wishes to take its habitual offend- 
ers and put them in a quarry to break stone, 
the financial risk would be the only risk it 
will have to meet; but it if fails to place its 
young offenders under a reformatory system, 
it will run the risk of continually making 
rounders and confirmed criminals at an ex- 
pense to the community which the county 
treasury will hardly indicate. 
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Uniform The most scientific and accu- 
Institution rate accountancy is useless if 
Statistics. 


the original entries, the raw 
material of its work, are irregular or un- 
trustworthy; it is difficult, if not impossible, 
if they are not made upon a uniform system. 

The census bureau and the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction with 
other agencies, are engaged, among other 
services, in the social bookkeeping of the 
nation. They gather, collate, and publish 
data which ought to be available as induc- 
tions of sociology. No matter how faithful 
and skillful their agents may be, they must 
depend for their material upon the statistics 
furnished by the institutions, and, societies 
with whose work they are concerned. 

A small minority of states in the Union 
now publish elaborate and accurate institu- 
tional statistics. But even between most of 
these, from want of a uniform system of re- 
port, comparisons of methods and results 
are difficult. In many states the statistics 
published are practically, useless. for sociolo- 
gical purposes; and there are public insti- 
tutions in some states which publish no sta- 
tistics of any kind, except perhaps. their 
totals of appropriation and expenditure. In 
such states, and some others which do at- 
tempt statistical reports, the corresponding 
secretaries of the National Conference are 
unable to fill the blanks sent them by the 
Conference, except with guess figures and 
general opinions, with the result that the an- 
nual compilation published in the proceed- 
ings has many vacant spaces and sadly lacks 
the usefulness it should possess. 

At the last session of the National Con- 
ference, a committee on statistics presented 
a form for institution reports covering a few 
important facts as to number of inmates re- 
ceived and discharged, numbers of employes 
and officers and expenditures for various 
purposes. The Conference resolved to make 
a beginning at uniformity by asking every 
state institution in the country to regularly 
devote a page in its annual report to statis- 
tics under the suggested headings. 

A copy of the form adopted is now going 
to the executive head of each institution, 
with a letter enclosing a copy of the Confer- 
ence resolution and urging compliance with 
it. A letter of similar tenor will go to each 
governor, auditor and controller and secre- 
tary of boards of state charities and boards 
of control and to all the state corresponding 
secretaries, bespeaking their co-operation. 
The first letter, if necessary, may be fol- 
lowed by others until satisfactory answers 
shall be received. The committee on statis- 
tics will be permanent and the effort will be 
continued, along the same or other lines, un- 
til a uniform statistical method shall be 
adopted in as many states as possible. 
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Even if successful, this will be but a small 
step towards what should be done in the way 
of providing the material for national social 
book-keeping, but it will be a distinct ad- 
vance from present conditions and may lead 
to further progress in this much neglected 
field of useful knowledge. 


The New York State Board 
and Idiot of Charities recently called a 
Epileptics. meeting of the superintend- 

ents of the Craig Colony for Epileptics, the 
Newark and Rome custodial asylums, and 
the Institution for Feeble-Minded at Syra- 
cuse, together with others interested in the 
creation of a new institution for a class of 
defectives which appear to have no place to 
go to at the present time. There are the 
six hundred epileptic idiots now confined in 
the New York county almshouses where they 
cannot receive the treatment or the care 
which they should have. Considerable press- 
ure has been brought to bear during the past 
few years, to have this class of feeble-minded 
epileptics admitted to Craig Colony, which 
was designed as a place for treatment and 
possible cure of those who are suffering 
merely from epilepsy and who are suscepti- 
ble to the environment and educational at- 
mosphere possible in a colony rather than in 
a custodial institution. This pressure has 
resulted, however, in Some three hundred 
idiot epileptics being sent to Sonyea despite 
the reluctance on the part of the superin- 
tendent and medical staff to receive such 
cases. The capacity of the four state insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded and the epil- 
eptic is as follows: 

Syracuse state institution for feeble- 


Craig Colony 


minded children! ve wes cites ele oor 546 
Newark State Custodial Asylum....... 617 
Rome State Custodial Asylum......... 750: 
Craig: Colony for Eipileptics: 22 esse 1050: 

Total Ga eee eee eee 2963 


Last year a bill was introduced by the New 
York legislature appropriating $300,000 to 
erect a large building to accommodate six 
hundred additional epileptics. It failed of 
passage. One of the members opposed to 
the measure was the speaker of the assem- 
bly, James W. Wadsworth, and in an address 
last month at Craig Colony, before 250 
delegates of the New York State Conference 
of Charities and Correction, he defended the 
position taken and urged those who favored 
a separate institution to use their influence 
at the coming session to secure the passage 
of such a measure. In part Mr. Wadsworth 
said: 

“In the first place, the colony, I believe, in 
fact, I know was established for the purpose 
of bringing patients here who are subject to 
periodical seizures of this disease, with the 
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purpose of treating them, educating them, 
regulating their diet, their hours. of 
work, recreation and _ sleep, and _ for 
the additional and just as important 
purpose of investigating this frightful 
malady. It was established on the col- 
ony system, and it was to be an institution 
which should hold forth some hope to the 
people who are brought here, an institution 
which we hope some day will accomplish 
hundreds of cures. The idiot epileptic is a 
hopeless case. Nothing whatever can be 
done for him, except to confine him and pre- 
vent him from injuring himself, if that can 
“be done. To bring 600 additional epileptics 
of this class here, put them in an enormous 
building, added to the 350 now here, would 
in my mind go far toward changing the char- 
acter of this institution from one of treat- 
ment and investigation to one of confine- 
ment; and would tend to break down the 
original design of the colony system. 

“We must all realize that the presence of 
hundreds of these poor creatures entails a 
vast amount of work on the medical staff of 
this institution, simply in taking care of 
them. It takes the superintendent and his 
assistant physicians away from the work 
which the state hopes and believes they are 
going to accomplish; that is, in getting at 
the bottom of this terrible disease. 

“There is one thing that always appealed 
to me in this connection, and it may be from 
sentimental reasons. There may not be 
much to it, but it may appeal to you if you 
have been through the two infirmaries that 
are here and have seen the ghastly tragedy 
that is being enacted in them every day. If 
we establish 900 of that class here, the other 
patients, the colonists who are distributed 
through these beautiful buildings, who are 
apparently sane and still have the light of 
hope in their hearts, will realize that up in 
those grim buildings is the picture of doom 
that may be awaiting them. Can that 
thought be anything but harmful to them? 

“For myself, I believe that every one of 
that class of patients should be taken away 
from the colony. We have this problem to 
meet and the state must meet it. My per- 
sonal opinion is that a new institution 
should be established—far from here, or 
near here, it makes no difference. It may 
be an institution subsidiary to this one, with 
an assistant superintendent taking directions 
from the superintendent here. But I believe 
it should be separate geographically and that 
to such an institution should be sent the 
class of imbecile and idiot and insane epi- 
leptics. This institution here should be rid 
of this class once and for all, and so free to 
continue the purposes for which it was or- 
ganized—educate and treat the patients and 
investigate the causes of epilepsy, as is done 
here in the pathological laboratory. 

“That is the reason, the reason which I 
have presented to you, for “holding up,” as 
they say in Albany, the bill which would 
have put in this institution 600 additional 
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patients of that class. It was thought best 
by the men there; and let me say to you 
that the legislature does take these things 
seriously, that the men at the head of the 
legislature do stop to think about these 
things. 

“That is the reason we stopped that bill— 
with the hope that a better solution of the 
problem could be arrived at. Whether you 
agree with me or not, whether you agree 
with the idea we had of delaying it for one 
year to see if we could not strike some better 
plan, I wanted to tell you about that par- 
ticular proposition because it aroused some 
comment throughout the state charities. And 
if any of you do agree that we should have 
a separate institution for the class of epi- 
leptic patients referred to, that the state 
should go ahead and build it immediately 
and establish an institution for this class 
which will hold 1,000, I wish you would 
come to Albany this winter and appear be- 
fore the committee and say so.” 


In the course of his address, 
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casion to say that the legis- 
lature does take things seriously and that 
the men at the head of it do stop to think 
about such legislation as that in hand. Go- 
ing further, he claimed for the state that 
it ‘made gigantic strides during the last 
ten years toward solving the enormous prob- 
lem that still confronts us” in the state 
charities. It is not so many years ago, he 
said, when the charities of the state of New 
York were in a hideous condition—‘‘no sys- 
tem, no practicability in the way they were 
run, no classification of the different kinds 
of patients.” 

Going further Mr. Wadsworth was em- 
phatic in his condemnation of injecting poli- 
tics into the management of state institu- 
tions. He said: 

“There could be nothing worse, nothing 
more barbarous, on the part of any state offi- 
cial than to attempt to inject politics into 
matters which affect the welfare and happi- 
ness of dependents of this state. I have 
some knowledge of the conditions in Albany, 
from a few years’ experience—only two 
years’ experience—there, and for your knowl- 
edge and for your encouragement I want to 
say to you that so far as I have been able 
to find out, in all the conferences pertaining 
to state charities, in all of the debates on 
bills providing money for the state institu- 
tions, in all the controversies between indi- 
viduals, members of the senate and assem- 
bly, I have never heard a single intimation, 
even whispered intimation, of politics being 
injected into the management of these great 
institutions. 

“The vast majority of the members down 
there realize what it would mean if politics 
ever did creep in. They have been driven 
out, and they realize what it would mean if 
they ever did creep in again. 

“T have been informed reliably that there 
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are over 600 epileptic idiots in this state 
now being confined in the county almshouses 


where they cannot receive the treatment or ' 


the care which they should have. Tremen- 
dous pressure has been brought to bear, es- 
pecially during the last few years, to have 
this class of epileptics, the imbecile class, 
admitted to Craig Colony. Owing to that 
pressure there are already here 350 idiot 
epileptics; and if I am not mistaken they 
have been sent here because no other state 
institution will receive them, and the col- 
ony is the only place where they can be re- 
ceived, although the superintendent of the 
colony and his medical staff wish very much 
that they did not have to treat that class of 
patients. 

“Now, a bill was introduced last year ap- 
propriating $300,000 to build a large build- 
ing here at the colony to accommodate 600 
additional idiot epileptics. There was a 
sharp division of opinion as to whether 
this was wise. Speaking only for myself, I 
was opposed to it.” 


Working From the point of view of the 
for Reform in alienist, the two states most 
Illinois. in evidence just now seem to 
be Illinois and Pennsylvania; the latter from 
the facts mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph; the former from the recent vigorous 
work of the newly re-organized Board of 
State Charities. With a physician of na- 
tional reputation as its chairman, the board 
is very naturally attacking the state’s prob- 
lems first from the medical side. 

At the recent meeting of medical superin- 
tendents and others, Dr. Richard Dewey, now 
of Wisconsin, but for many years head of 
the great hospital at Kankakee, Ill., read a 
notable paper on hydrotherapy for the insane. 
The board has taken up the matter and one 
plank in its reform platform is the use of 
this comparatively new method by all the 
hospitals. The board declares for state care 
of epileptics and consumptives. increased ac- 
commodation for the feeble-minded; but its 
most strenuous demand is for improved ad- 
ministration in the hospitals for insane. 


Eff Sire The greatest and most cer- 
ects of a $ sae 
$9,000,000 tain sufferers from political 


graft and mis-government are 
and destitute wards of the 


State House. 
the defective 


state. While the building committee were 
spending (?) $9,000,000 in furnishing the 
$4,000,000 Pennsylvania state house, the 


governor, because there was no money avail- 
able in the treasury, was vetoing appropria- 
tion after appropriation, none of which was 
any too liberal in amount, which were de- 
signed to relieve the appalling over-crowding 
in the state hospitals for the insane; an over- 
crowding that means not only present suffer- 
ing to the patients, but lifelong insanity for 
many who, with proper treatment, might 
have been cured. 

At Blockley almshouse, Philadelphia, new 
pavilions for the insane were planned last 
year. But they were “caught in the meshes 
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of graft” and the patients still suffer. Some 
light appears on the horizon, however. The 
new director of health and charities seems a 
man of energy and determination and the 
prospect of prompt action by the city, in pro- 
viding proper accommodation, now seems 
good. 


At recent meetings of gen- 


epoaenn? eral conferences, as well as at 
Psychopathic those of specialists, the psy- 
Institutes. ¢hopathic hospital, ward. or 


institute, as it is variously named, for the 
treatment of acute insanity, the advance of 
psychiatry and the education of psychiatrists, 
has had much attention. The demand for 
such a specialized institution in the form it 
seems now to be taking in some states, is a 
commentary upon the degree to which hos- 
pitals for the insane have been compelled to 
become huge asylums, where care of inmates, 
rather than cure of patients, is of necessity, 
the chief concern. Every hospital for the 
insane, whatever else it may be, is first and 
foremost a phychopathic hospital. Yet, in 
some other states, what was said by the 
newly re-organized board of Illinois might 
be truthfully repeated: ‘The present board 
Ro nse found need of a stimulation of the 
scientific spirit among nearly all the physi- 
cians of state institutions.” 

It is possible to imagine a development of 
the specialized psychopathic hospital or in- 
stitute, which should make present public 
hospitals more and more into mere asylums 
and less and less places for the scientific 
study of insanity and the cure of brain-sick 
men and women. Perhaps there is little or 
no danger of any such dire consummation 
of the present agitation for psychopathic 
specializing, yet results of the kind have 
been seen in other fields of human effort. 
The tendency to allow necessary and routine 
work, which, because routine, is compara- 
tively easy, to occupy all one’s time and 
energy, to the neglect of work which re- 
quires a much higher order of ability and 
concentration, is universal; when those who 
should do the harder tasks are overworked 
or indifferent, it is inevitable. If the con- 
scientious hospital superintendent, strug- 
gling to do his whole duty, with compara- 
tively inadequate equipment and assistance, 
should be made to feel that the work he finds 
so difficult is being undertaken by the insti- 
tute, he might cease to resist the tendency 
above mentioned. 


Ey cnonetaic As the psychopathic ward is 
Michigan Conducted in Michigan, and 


and Illinois. Planned in Illinois, there 
would seem every reason to believe that its 
results will be not less, but more scientific 
treatment and research in all the hospitals. 
In Michigan the central psychopathic ward 
as it is called, is at the state university at 
Ann Arbor. 

It is said to be “the first psychiatrical 
clinic and hospital in.the country.” It is 
controlled by a committee of the joint board 
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of asylum trustees and the board of regents 
of the university. It is, or is to be, an 
observation hospital, a research institution 
and a teaching clinic. Its students will be, be- 
sides those of the medical schools affiliated 
with the university, the assistant physicians 
of the state hospitals, who will attend in 
turn for periods of one month each. The di- 
rector will also conduct scientific work at 
each of the hospitals, visiting them in turn, 
presiding at autopsies, helping in case ex- 
aminations, demonstrating laboratory tech- 
nique and inspiring uniform methods of case 
records. Autopsies will be made at each 
hospital in every case possible, it is expected 
in at least forty per cent of the deaths. 
Pathological specimens will be systematically 
prepared and shipped to the central ward 
for study and for the assistance of the at- 
tending physicians in confirming or correct- 
ing the diagnoses of obscure or doubtful 
cases. 


In every way the psychopathic ward will 
be contributory to the advance of the man- 
agement of the hospitals, encouraging them 
to develop their medical work, in their own 
way, with as near an approach as possible 
to the best standards of psychiatry. 

The plan proposed by the state board of 
Illinois differs from the Michigan plan 
chiefly in the location of the center of work. 
Instead of a separate small hospital at the 
university, it is to be a state psychopathic 
institute at one of the existing hospitals 
with branch laboratories at each state insti- 
tution having a considerable hospital ser- 
vice; all will be in charge of a state psycho- 
pathologist who shall instruct the local 
clinicians. The board suggests a change 
in the autopsy law to make it more favor- 
able to scientific research. The general plan 
includes the central assistance to, and edu- 
eation for, local work which is character- 
istic of the Michigan method. It is under- 
stood that it will not be necessary to wait 


for a legislative appropriation to. defray the, 


initial cost of the institute, as a wealthy 
friend of the board has volunteered a gift for 
the purpose. 


x The Reale It is to be hoped that the 
urpose of the new development of the psy- 
2 Hoe chopathic hospital, into a re- 

search institute and teaching clinic will not 

be allowed to interfere with the purpose 
which its early promoters had in view. This 
was, if we rightly apprehend it, to make it 

a small hospital, or a department of a gen- 

eral hospital, with perfect equipment, situ- 

ated in crowded centers of population, for 
the immediate treatment of incipient cases, 
‘to which sufferers from mental disease 
might be admitted, without commitment as 
insane, and from which those whose malady 
appears to require long continued treatment 
might be sent to the state hospital in the 
usual manner. The fact that many cases, 
curable in the early stages, become incur- 
able after a few months or even weeks of 
neglect, cannot be too often insisted upon. 
It is infinitely wiser, and in the long run 
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cheaper, to spend whatever may be needed 
for cure in a hopeful case, than to allow the 
patient to become one of the increasing num- 
ber of chronic cases for whom asylum care 
is all that can be given. Yet under the pres- 
ent commitment system, very few incipient 
cases receive proper treatment, friends of 
the patients usually waiting until symptoms 
arise that cannot possibly be ignored. 

One of the best examples of the psycho- 
pathic ward is seen at the general hospital, 
Albany, N. Y., where pavilion F, as the de- 
partment for mental diseases is called, is 
nearing the completion of its fifth year of 
service. During the fourth fiscal year end- 
ing February 28th, 1906, 237 patients were 
under treatment for mental disease in this. 
pavilion. It has a capacity for about twenty- 
five. Here are received persons legally ad- 
judged insane and awaiting transfer to a 
state hospital, persons committed for obser- 
vation to determine their mental condition, 
and also persons who either voluntarily or 
at the instance of their friends, seek reme- 
dial treatment for mental disorders. Both 
public and private cases are received, and 
the most advanced scientific methods of 
treatment are in operation. Pavilion F is 
to all intents and purposes a psychopathic 
hospital and might be considered to deserve 
the distinction of being the first of its kind 
in the United States. 

The state of New York, in co-operation 
with the city of New York, is making pro- 
gress towards the establishment of the psy- 
chopathic or reception hospital provided for . 
by the legislature of 1904. A site has actu- 
ally been acquired by the city and is about 
to be turned over to the state. 

Institution men have long deplored the 
apparent necessity for long hours of duty 
for many subordinate employes, especially 
the nurses and attendants in hospitals for 
insane and institutions for defectives. It 
is true that during many of these hours the 
attendants are not actively employed, but 
they are no less under a certain nervous. 
strain that, in the long run, tells upon them. 
Dr. A. I. Noble of the Michigan Asylum for 
the Insane, has adopted a plan for an eight- 
hour day for hospital nurses. He has done 
this without increasing his pay roll and with. 
little addition to the number of employes; 
the ratio of caretakers to patients being in- 
creased only from 1:7.78 to 1:7.51. The sal- 
ary list was kept down to its former amount 
by two changes: First, by dropping the 
special highly paid night nurses, the day 
nurses taking night duty in turn for a 
month or more each, as required during the 
year. Second, by reducing the wage scale 
for beginners on the male side, during their 
first six months’ service. 

As the nurses now have sixteen, usually 
consecutive, hours to themselves each day, 
the former days, or half-days, off duty are 
no longer necessary; the forenoon detail (6 
A. M. to 2 P. M.), of one week, becomes the 
afternoon detail (2 to 10 P. M.), of the next. 
A proportion of the nurses have two four- 
hour details during the busy portions of the 
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day. A definite proportion of the nurses, 
although not a duty, must always be within 
call in case of emergency, but their time off 
duty is intruded upon as little as possible. 
A similar plan is in operation in the Asylum 
for Incurables at Peoria, Ill., where, it may 
be remembered, Dr. Zeller, the superintend- 


ent, employs women nurses in the men’s, as . 


well as in the women’s wards. 


A notable evidence of the 
general desire for improved 
public service, is shown in 
the growing custom of holding state meet- 
ings of institution superintendents and 
others interested. These conferences are 
usually conducted under the auspices of 
boards of state charities or state boards of 
control. In New York the superintendents 
and managers of the state hospitals have met 
at frequent intervals with the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy,.to consult about the 
maintenance of the hospitals,-the treatment 
of the insane, and the purchase of supplies. 
Such meetings have been required by law 
since 1896 and were held at first monthly, 
later once in two months, and more recently 
once in three months. Representatives of 
the State Charities Aid Association, and 
some times others interested in the insane, 
are invited to be present. ‘The proceedings 
are printed. Since 1902 the superintendents 
of the state charitable institutions have met 
two or three times a year at the office of the 
fiscal supervisor of state charities for the 
purpose of considering joint contracts for 
supplies. These conferences will probably 
cover a wider scope in the course of time. 

The quarterly conference which has been 
conducted by the Iowa board since its crea- 
tion, was among early ones of the kind and 
is probably the best known. It deals with 
the correctional as well as with the charit- 
able institutions of the state and frequently 
invites specialists from other states. Its 
quarterly reports of proceedings contain 


The Value of 
Institutional 
Conferences. 
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many valuable contributions to the literature 
of charities and correction. ; 

In Michigan a joint meeting of the boards 
of trustees of the five asylums (hospitals 
for insane) is held twice each year. The 
boards with their medical superintendents, 
assemble from time to time at the different 
asylums and have with them as_ invited 
guests, such people as the governor, members 
of the board of state charities, the stewards 
of the institutions and others. The meet- 
ing confines its discussions to the treatment 
of the insane. The joint board, as it is 
called, has certain regular functions not seen 
elsewhere; for instance, it agrees upon a 
scale of salaries and a per capita mainte- 
nance allowance, for the different hospitals 
according to their varying needs. 

The conference called in October by the 
Illinois state board, has been noted in CHaR- 
ITIES AND THE Commons. Its varied pro- 
gram might be aptly described as a summary 
of the progress desired in the public chari- 
ties of the state. 

There are distinct advantages, to those 
who attend them, in these conferences of in- 
stitution people, over the ordinary state con- 
ference of charities, the chief one, perhaps, 
being the opportunity to cultivate an esprit 
de corps which may go far in forestalling 
the misunderstandings and friction too often 
noticed between different institutions. ~The 
fact of meeting in a friendly way on an 
equal footing, of knowing each other per- 
sonally as well as officially, is a great help 
in avoiding petty jealousies. 

The institution men’s conference does not 
take the place of the general state confer- 
ence since the public at large is not invited. 
Nor does it interfere with the success of 
the general conference. This was well 
shown in the recent state conference in Chi- 
cago, at which the Illinois institutions were 
well represented and the affairs of the in- 
sane, the epileptic, the feeble-eminded and 
other institutional matters occupied four 
out of the six general sessions. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


As: sung at Cooper Union, New York. 


Air :Duke Street. 


I 


Her strength is not in looms nor lands, 
Nor pride, in that she banished kings; 

Her life is in the dream she dreamed, 
To bring all men to higher things. 


II 
Her spirit needs we give her faith, 
The heart that will, the hand that can; 
She asks of us the best of us, 
She calls the man within the man. 


Words by Michael M. Davis, Jr. 
III : 
We serve with lips, but serve for gold, 
Fain to condemn, but faint to do: 
She fears not that we prove her false, 
But that we prove too weakly true. 


IV. 


Scorning the lusts of self and pelf, 

Ours to be strong and stern for good: 
Make real in life as rich in love, 

Our country’s dream of brotherhood! 


Reprinted from the People’s Institute 


Bulletin. 


In the Field of Organizing Charity 


Charity Graft The Associated Charities of 

in oes Kansas City warns the public 

ity. against Mrs. Anna Baker 

and Joseph’s Home, formerly located at Jop- 

lin, Mo., but since August 1, 1906, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Mrs. Baker’s career as a benefactor began in 
Minneapolis in April, 1899, when before mar- 
riage she “promoted” the interests of a cheap 
restaurant under the name of “Zion’s Mis- 
sion,’ of which one Joseph Baker was pro- 
Boor. This Joseph Baker she later mar- 
ried. 

In 1901 they established a home for fallen 
girls in Duluth, Minn., called the ‘Sacred 
Refuge” which was closed following an in- 
vestigation put on foot by the mayor. 

This did not prevent her opening the ‘‘Ba- 
ker Orphanage” for which she organized an 
efficient corps of solicitors in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and adjoining states. They were 
not so particular about having children in 
the “orphanage,” These false pretenses led 
to Mrs. Baker’s arrest at Hudson, Wiscon- 
Sin, in 1902. She was convicted and fined 
$300. Upon appeal the supreme court re- 
versed the decision of the lower court and 
sent it back for a new trial. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Baker changed her headquarters to 
Alma, Wisconsin, and in November, 1903, 
came to Joplin, Mo. 

The institutions she has managed have al- 
Ways had enough women and children to 
satisfy the letter of the law. She is said to 
have solicitors in nineteen states of the mid- 
dle west. There is not even a pretense of a 
board of directors, and a request for a finan- 
cial accouning has been ignored. 

The Kansas City Associated Charities also 
warns local charitable organizations against 
listening to the blandishments of general 
charity promoters. Last winter the Kansas 
City Day Nursery had an experience which 
may well have taught them a lesson. They 
made a contract with promoters by which the 
latter were to get forty per cent of all they 
took in through the sale of tickets and ten 
per cent of all the subscriptions they were 
able to get for the nursery. The returns led 
to the conclusion that subscriptions were re- 
ported in terms of tickets so as to get the 
higher commission. Less than one in four 
of the tickets were presented. Four of the 
promoters lived in a fashionable apartment 
house and one was reported to have said 
that she made about $2,000 in the winter to 
keep her during the summer when “pickings 
were lean.” Kansas City believes the pick- 
ings will be particularly lean for some time. 


peveceipula At the twenty-eighth annual 
ociety for ‘ - ; 
Organizing meeting of the Philadelphia 


Charity. Society for Organizing Char- 
ity, John S. Newbold was elected president 
to succeed Henry Le Barre Jayne. 


! 


The “truth about material relief’ was set 
forth in the report that was read in part 
as follows: 

“A great deal of the relief now given by 
individuals and by agencies, large and small, 
is worse than wasted, because it is still given 
in small, inadequate doles, without any plan. 
Not anything like enough money is now 
spent upon relief If all the money at pres- 
ent wasted in granting small doles and in 
feeding drink and disease and vice were 
wisely spent instead, still charitable people 
would not be Spending anything like enough, 
because there would open up with a wiser 
relief expenditure many new possibilities not 
only of preventing suffering, but of develop- 
ing a larger and—for the next generation, at 
least—a more independent life among the 
poor. There are great undeveloped possi- 
bilities in material relief which are only re- 
motely approached by our own experiences.” 

Material relief to families in distress to 
the value of $18,747.59 was made a part of 
other plans for their welfare. Of this 
amount $7,182.78 came from the society’s 
own funds and $11,564.81 was raised by the 
individual relief system. The total cost of 
this work in all its branches was $31,716.30. 


Twenty-fifth The Indianapolis Charity Or- 
Anniversary in ganization recently celebrated 

Indianapolis. its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Charles S. Grout, general secretary of the 
society, in comparing the conditions of the 
city’s poor of a quarter of acentury ago with 
those of the present time, said: 

“Twenty-five years ago the city streets in 
Indianapolis were full of children begging. 
Their mothers at home were washing their 
eyes with some kind of a chemical that 
would make them appear blind, so that peo- 
ple seeing their affliction would more readily 
give them money of which they were un- 
worthy. To-day a begging child is seldom 
if ever seen in the city.” 


In a town of Pennsylvania 


A Course 
in Organizing having 12,000 people and no 
Charity. public library, where the 


methods of relief were bad and the mendi- 
cancy law not enforced, the task of inculcat- 
ing better charitable methods might well 
seem to be a difficult and discouraging one. 
The agent of the local charity organiza- 
tion society has developed new methods 
which may prove useful in communities 
even better circumstanced. She says: 
“Soon after coming I began with a small 
class of friendly visitors, which now numbers 
about twenty-five, or more. We are a well 
organized club now and they have done much 
reading along philanthropic lines. We have 
Dr. Devine’s Principles of Relief for a text 
book; are keeping in constant circulation 
seven copies of Miss Richmond’s Friendly 
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Visiting, and one hundred copies of Mrs. 
Field’s little book How to Help the Poor. 
These books have a slip pasted in the front 
which says that the last reader is to sign 
his name and pass it on. They were placed 
in numbers of ten each and given to the 
pastors of the churches to have read by their 
congregations and when read to be returned 
to my office. We use each week the current 
number of CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS and 
report also on cases, each visitor having her 
own card to keep these reports, 

I have also since last July had in opera- 
tion a bunch of the state free travelling li- 
brary as well as many books donated to me 
for the purpose.” 


Plans in 


The Associated Charities of 
Cieveland for 


Helpiag Cleveland, Ohio, have during 

the Blind. the last year had an oppor- 
tunity to look into the circumstances of a 
large number of blind adults who were ap- 
plicants for the blind pension which is 
granted in Ohio on the order of the judges 
of probate. Of 179 cases on file in the office 
of the society a careful analysis was made 
of eighty. Of these forty-seven were able- 
bodied and under sixty years of age; but 
only twenty-three were engaged in occupa- 
tions as follows: One agent; seven peddlers 
and newspaper venders; three storekeepers; 
six piano tuners; three piano teachers; one 
itinerant musician; one laborer; one laun- 
dry man; one leader of an orchestra. Twen- 
ty-eight of those under sixty became blind 
after the age of twenty-one. As is common- 
ly the case in our American communities 
little had been done to teach them to use 
their hands and become wage earners. 

As a result of this study, a meeting was 
held at which were present, representatives 
of the Public Library, Public Charities De- 
partment, Hiram House, Goodrich House and 
the Associated Charities, who reached the 
decision that a training school for adult 
blind was needed. Goodrich House has pro- 
vided ample room and supervision for the 
school and each one of the interested or- 
ganizations will render some special ser- 
vice to those who are now largely depend- 
ent upon public and private charities. It is 
confidently expected that a complete census 
of the blind will be made by which data can 
be presented to the next legislature for some 
active educational work among them. Ohio 
is therefore quite likely to join hands soon 
with Massachusetts, New York and Mary- 
land which already have state commissions 
for the blind. 


Miss Zilpha D. Smith, speak- 
Organization ing at the Massachusetts 
of Charity? State Conference of Charities 

& Correction last month, answered this ques- 

tion as follows: 

“In our state the word organization is 
often used as synonymous with a society. 
It is said the organization is complete when 
a president, and vice-president, treasurer 


What Is the 


The Commons 


and secretary and board of directors have 
been elected and installed. The organiza- 
tion of charity, however, is a phrase import- 
ed from England. In English writings on 
charity, the’ word cooperation may usually 
be inserted instead of organization, but not 
quite always. Within a year or two, I asked 
an English worker if this substitution of 
another word was justified. He answered 
with a rather hesitating yes, adding,—co- 
operation to a definite end. In this sense 
. then organization is not complete until the 
end is accomplished. 

“Philadelphia and Providence congratu- 
late themselves on the title Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity, because it expresses this 
continuing function,—this ever forward 
movement, finishing many tasks by the way, 
—yet never realizing completeness for the 
whole city. 

“Tf there is but one need in a village and 
one man undertakes to win the counsel and 
cooperation of those who are interested or 
who should be interested,—to win their co- 
operation in devising a method to cure that 
need and their cooperation in carrying out 
that method, or some better one that later 
develops, until that need is cured,—cured so 
that it will stay cured,—then he is organiz- 
ing charity and doing it completely. 

“Anyone into whose life the opportunity 
comes may organize charity, but, when such 
needs come to notice frequently then a soci- 
ety for organizing charity needs to be cre- 
ated, whether it be called a civic league, or 
a union for home work, an associated chari- 
ties, or ‘the neighbors.’ Such a_ society 
needs to keep itself free from rules, free 
from habits even, always adaptable and elas- 
tic. 

“When the need is that of a family with 
insufficient income, the people whose charity 
is to be organized may be the relatives, the 
doctor, the school teacher, the friends, the 
employer, not forgetting the family itself. 

“When many families need sewers or other 
sanitary improvements the people whose 
charity needs to be organized may be the 
leading citizens living upon other streets, 
the board of health, the physicians of the 
town and the taxpayers, as well as the fami- 
lies immediately affected. 

“Tf newsboys need better ordinances and 
better officers to control and safeguard their 
business, their morals and their health, the 
people whose charity needs to be organized 
may be the police, the politicians at city hall, 
the school committee and the parents of the 
boys themselves. 

“Whatever the need is, no matter how 
many or how few suffer from it, getting the 
people who care or ought to care that the 
need is met, to work together is the organi- 
zation of charity. The working together to 
a common end is organization; and whether 
friendliness or money or agitation or service 
or even civic action, or all five together, 
meet the need, these are the expression of 
charity.” 


The Treatment of Children 


ok Renee ay Va., is waking up 
o realize the distress occa- 
one sioned by desertion in that 
state. The Associated Charities of Rich- 
mond find at least seventeen mothers and 
forty-eight children dependent upon the 
charity of the community because the hus- 
bands and fathers are indifferent to their 
needs. One deserting husband was thought- 
ful enough to report the name and address 
of his wife and children to the society be- 
fore leaving the city. It is hoped that the 
society will succeed in bringing a number 
of these deserting husbands to justice un- 
der its statute making desertion a misde- 
Mmeanor and an extraditable offence. 


Wife Desertion 


The St. Pau] The reports presented at the 
Associated annual meeting of the Asso- 
Charities. ciated Charities of St. Paul, 

held Gctober 8, indicate a healthy condition 
of affairs. Destitution is steadily and dis- 
tinctively decreasing. Since 1890 depend- 
ence has diminished nearly forty per cent 
there notwithstanding an increase of over 
fifty per cent in the population during that 
time. The general secretary, in his report, 
attributed the improvement in considerable 
part to the constructive and curative work 
of the society. Rev. Father Lawler, the 
vice-president, in reporting for the board of 
trustees said, “We feel we have contributed 
to the formation of the character of this com- 
munity. The poor are neither petted nor 
neglected so much as formerly, but receive 
more kind, intelligent, helpful treatment. 
Impulsive, hasty, desultory acts of charity 
are giving place to the loving, steady lift.” 


Syracuse At the recent annual meeting 
Associated of the Associated Charities of 
Charities. 


Syracuse the following offi- 
cers and directors were re-elected. 
President, Rev. F. W. Betts; vice-presi- 
dents, Salem Hyde, Rev. W. W. Dawley, Rev. 
William F. Dougherty, Rev. E. W. Mundy, 
Mayor Alan C. Forbes; secretary, Rev. Wil- 
liam D. Wilson; treasurer, S. T. Betts. The 
following directors were elected to serve 
three years: John J. Cummins, Albert P. 
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Fowler, Rev. Adolph Guttman, Charles W. 
Snow and L. A. Witherill. 

The report of Secretary Towne gave a gen- 
eral outline of what had been accomplished 
during the year. It showed that 542 appli- 
eations had been received, a greater number 
than ever before. The employment bureau 
has.found positions for 375 people. A wood 
yard was conducted last winter for men out 
of work and this may be done again this 
year. 

Largely as a result of the efforts of the so- 
ciety, the probation system has been estab- 
lished in the police court. 


pyeeare On December 16 the Society 
he for Organizing Charity of 
es fa Terre Haute, held a meeting 


in celebration of its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
The purpose of the meeting was to create a 
broader public sentiment in behalf of the 
modern charity idea. With a view to this, 
Dr. Charles R. Henderson of the University 
of Chicago, who was the founder of the so- 
ciety, spoke on the attitude of the citizen 
to modern charity. Judge Davis, who for 
twenty-five years has been at the head of 
the organization, acted as master of cere- 
monies. A letter from Mayor Lyons was 
read by W. C. Ball. The mayor was unavoid- 
ably absent but expressed a hearty co-opera- 
tion with the work of the society and advo- 
cated a plan for a municipal or county work 
house to lessen the burden of the society 
with reference to transient applicants. 

About 1,000 people were present at the an- 
niversary meeting. It was thoroughly non- 
sectarian in character as all the churches of 
the city gave up their services that the va- 
rious congregations might have the oppor- 
tunity to attend. Father Ryves gave the 
invocation and Rabbi Leipziger the benediction. 

Terre Haute is fairly well organized with 
two hospitals, a society for organizing char- 
ity, a day nursery, a social settlement which 
has a visiting nurse, a rescue mission, a 
rose ladies’ aid society (relief giving). A 
Florence Crittenden Home, and a Fresh Air 
Mission are under way. 


The Treatment of Children 


Through a gift of $100,000 by 
Mrs. William E. Dodge, the 
Children’s Aid Society of 
New York will be enabled to erect a lodging 
house for homeless boys in the Harlem dis- 
trict of the city. The gift was announced 
at the society’s annual meeting and a suit- 
able building is already planned which will 
have a gymnasium, club and reading rooms, 
‘dining room, dormitories and a workshop 
where some instruction in the handicrafts 
may be secured. To quote from the report: 

“Heretofore the young street wanderers 
and newsboys of Harlem, who have become 


The Children’s 
Aid Society. 


homeless because of family misfortune and 
those who are orphans or who have been 
deserted by their parents, or who have been 
inmates of the House of Refuge and other 
institutions and have lost touch with home 
life, and also the many lads who come from 
the country on foot or by the freight trains 
and who gather about the amusement cen- 
ter at 125th Street and Third Avenue, have 
found no shelter at night but the low lodging 
houses for men or if without money they 
sleep in the hiding places along the Harlem 
water front. With no right influence about 
them they fall into bad ways while from all 
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other parts of Manhattan during the past 
year the probation officer has not found in 
the Tombs prison a single inmate from our 
lodging houses. From experience in the 
past we are confident that a well-managed 
temporary home in Harlem will meet the 
needs of these street lads.” 

A year ago the society announced that 
through the Brace Memorial Fund a trade 
school had been established in connection 
with the Newsboys’ Lodging House. The re- 
sult of the year’s work in this branch was 
disappointing; the boys, as a rule, did not 
stick to the work, largely because they 
“didn’t have time.” Of the thirty-eight who 
took the three months’ training in electric 
wiring, plumbing, etc., only three remained 
for any length of time with their employers. 
On this point the report says: 

“It is clear that the boys who are patrons 
of that particular lodging-house do not re- 
quire more than elementary primary teach- 
ing in the evening and the friendly over- 
sight which has been the custom. The trade 
classes have been discontinued and it is now 
proposed to co-operate with the New York 
Trade School by providing promising can- 
didates among the boys of the lodging house 
with scholarships which will enable them to 
attend the classes in that excellent school.” 

1,059 boys took the course of training at 
the Brace Memorial Farm School during the 
year, 718 orphan or deserted children were 
sent to the country and permanently placed 
in carefully selected families. At the sum- 
mer home at Bath Beach, overlooking Grave- 
send Bay, 7,274 children were received last 
summer; 120 crippled children were sent 
to the home for a two weeks’ vacation. 

Owing to the heat during the early part 
of the summer the health home at Coney 
Island for mothers with sick and ailing in- 
fants was opened two weeks earlier than 
usual, remaining open until September 10. 
It is proposed during this winter to keep 
the home open for sick and convalescent 
children. 

During the year 15,364 children were en- 
rolled in the nineteen day and_ evening 
schools supported by the society, the aver- 
age daily attendance being 7,930, including 
1,847 in the kindergartens. 

The report emphasizes the necessity for a 
new industrial day school for the children 
of the Italian immigrants who crowd into 
the “little Italy” of the Harlem district. The 
overcrowding atthe farm school necessitates 
an additional cottage where thirty boys can 
be accommodated. 


The new state of Oklahoma 


For the f 
Children of has a unique opportunity to 
Oklahoma. 


frame that portion of its con- 
stitution which will affect the child life of 
the state, in accordance with the best ex- 
amples of protective legislation. Those who 
are working in the interest of the children 
of Oklahoma realize that the proper time to 
provide for the children’s welfare is before 
any constitutional provisions to the contrary 
are enacted. 


Charities and The Commons 


Miss Kate Bernard, matron of the Okla- 
homa City Provident Association, is at the 
head of a movement for the protection of 
the children. Through her efforts, several 
of the state and national leaders in the work 
have agreed to contribute articles to the 
press of Oklahoma—articles which will en- 
deavor to mold public opinion in favor of 
the best legislation. Among those who are 
contributing are: 

Mrs. Philip N. Moore, vice president Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs; J. C. 
Hiller, state factory inspector, Missouri; 
Jacob Riis; N. O. Nelson, St. Louis; W. L. 
Bodine, superintendent compulsory educa- 
tion, Chicago; H. H. Hart, superintendent 
National Child Home Association; Samuel 
McCune Lindsey, National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 

In the Daily Oklahoman of a recent date 
appeared this plea from John Spargo, au- - 
thor of The Bitter Cry of the Children: 

“In making a constitution for themselves 
the citizens of the state of Oklahoma have a 
glorious opportunity to lay the foundations 
of a political and social structure of which 
the Oklahoma of to-morrow—nay, the Amer- 
ica of to-morrow—will be proud. In state- 
craft, as in the whole economy of life, it is 
true that ‘an ounce of prevention is worth 
a ton of cure.’ To fight against evil grown 
hoary and deeply entrenched is noble; but to 
prevent the existence of the evil is more glor- 
ious. 

“May I in the name of more than two mil- 
lion children who are to-day being robbed of 
the sacred rights of childhood, and in the 
name of the unborn children upon whom 
Oklahoma must depend for growth and pros- 
perity, make a personal appeal to every citi- 
zen of the state—to every earnest, God-fear- 
ing, freedom-loving man and woman—to use 
all of his or her power to see that no consti- 
tution is adopted which does not adequately 
protect the helpless little ones and make 
their enslavement for profit impossible. 

“Men and women of Oklahoma, as a friend 
of the children—of the two millions who are 
toiling the joyless toil of slaves; of your 
children; of the children yet to be born— 
I make an appeal to you, collectively and in- 
dividually, to use your powers of citizen- 
ship to see that your new state constitution 
provides for the compulsory education of 
all children, rich and poor alike, and forbids 
the employment of any child in any indus- 
trial or commercial occupation whatever un- 
der the age of sixteen years. You have it 
now in your power to set the standard for 
the rest of our great country; to win for 
Oklahoma the proud and ever-to-be-envied 
distinction of being the most civilized state 
in America in the matter of caring for the 
helpless ones. You have it in your power 
at this important time to win for your state 
enduring glory among the states and nations 
of mankind. Will you? I ask the question 
earnestly of every father and mother, of 
every lover of humanity.” 


clubs, 


Neighborhood Work 


oe “T thank God every time I 
Settl t, Pass that house and wish we 
fsakers: had a hundred _ Prospect 


Houses in Yonkers.” Such was the com- 
ment of one of the policemen on the Jef- 
ferson street beat and in that remark is 
the feeling of all the neighbors toward this 
new settlement. All the neighbors ?—but, of 
course, that is figurative, because a settle- 
ment cannot exist without making some ene- 
mies. Undoubtedly the owners of low dance 
halls and saloons near Prospect House do 
not feel very kindly towards Miss Carman 
and Mr. Spargo, who are trying to get the 
better of the influences of these places that 
offer so many attractions to the immigrants 
employed in the large carpet mills and hat 
factories which are carried on in this suburb 
of New York. 

The first meeting of the settlement to 
which outsiders were invited was held in 
the Library Building December 5 with a 
fair sized attendance of Yonkers people. 
The Rev. Mr. Freeman in a short opening 
talk said, “I am bound to believe that set- 
tlement work inadequate as it is, is supreme- 
ly important and the church is not suffi- 
ciently cognizant of this fact.’ He urged 
Yonkers people to take an active interest 
in Prospect House and closed by saying: 
“Unless you can serve these interests, these 
interests cannot serve you.” 

Miss Cerise Carman told of the establish- 
ment of the settlement in the summer of 
1905 in its present quarters on Jefferson 
street in a neighborhod crowded with He- 
brew and Slavic peoples. The little wooden 
house was from the first inadequate. It 
never was big enough to accommodate more 
than twenty persons but aS many as a hun- 
dred had been crowded into it. The house 
has a very good play ground around it and 
this is taken advantage of by the neighbors’ 
ehildren from the moment it is opened until 
it closes late in the day. There are mothers’ 
a sub-kindergarten, a boys’ street 
cleaning club, a young men’s Russian club, 
clubs for boys and clubs for girls, music 
classes and clubs for the study of hygiene, 
food values, English language, debating, and 
many other topics. Miss Carman ended her 
talk by a plea for better quarters, which 
would mean greater opportunity of service. 

Mrs. Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch of 
Greenwich House, New York, gave an in- 
formal talk on the idea of the social set- 
tlement. Mrs. Simkhovitch said that year 
by year her favorable opinion of the settle- 
ment grew, in its spreading of the real 
democracy of brotherliness. Judge Bell of 
the City Court of Yonkers spoke briefly and 
said he wanted to testify strongly to the 
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great need for settlement work in Yonkers 
which he observed through his court. The 
work of Prospect House is already felt in 
the community. John Elliott of Hudson 
Guild closed the evening. 


Truancy At a meeting of the truancy 
Meeting committee of the New York 
in New York. pyblic Education Association 
on December 14, the discussion centered 
upon the practical ways in which truancy 
can be decreased under the present law, 
leaving to another committee the question 
of legislation. 

Representatives from several settlements 
and other organizations interested in the 
subject were invited to be present to con- 
tribute information and suggestions, Mr. 
Melendy, associate city superintendent in 
charge of compulsory education, spoke of 
the police census of school children in 
Greater New York, the returns from which 
are now coming in. He suggested that vol- 
unteers would be welcomed who would help 
to look up cases of illness, non-registration, 
and truancy, which the census takers re- 
ported. Several associations and churches 
are preparing to do this in Brooklyn. He 
stated that the present staff of attendance 
officers have more work than they can at- 
tend to in looking after truants already on 
their lists. 


The Normal College Alumnze 
House, New York, held a suc- 
cessful Harvest Festival this 
year in the form of a little play. 

A fairy godmother described to a sleepy 
Cinderella the changes which the merry 
Brownies of the forest work in fields and 
woods in honor of their farewell party. At 
the tap of the godmother’s wand, the real 
Brownies came in to scatter red leaves, feast 
on nuts, and to crown the sleeping child as 
their queen. Then a graceful dance of eight 
tiny fairies in paper costumes, a gay frolic 
of the Brownies—and the play was over. 
The plan was simple; but the children 
caught the spirit, and were real Brownies 
and fairies, while many leaves and flowers 
gave abundant suggestion to the neighbors 
of the autumn beauty. The best part of the 
festival came the week after, when all went 
over to Blackwell’s Island, and repeated the 
little play to an enthusiastic audience of 
old folk in the home for the aged and in- 
firm. Everything was greeted with a storm 
of applause, from the moment when the first 
stage decoratorsrolled a pumpkin across the 
stage, to the Jast dance. 

It is hard to tell which received the great- 
est benefit and pleasure, the audience, those 


A Harvest 
Festival. 
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who planned it, or the excited and sympa- 
thetic little players. 


One of the interesting and 
at the same time perplexing 
phases of settlement work in 
a large city, is the shifting of. population 
caused by physical changes in the neighbor- 
hood, as well as by the incoming of new 
groups of foreigners. Jacob Riis has shown 
how successive waves of immigration have 
lodged themselves in the Hast Side districts, 
revolutionizing the entire character. A very 
notable change is going forward in the 
neighborhood (70’s and 80’s) of Hast Side 
House in New York, which until now has 
been made up almost entirely of Bohemians, 
Germans and Irish. Russians and Italians are 
coming in in large numbers and the change 
is said to be due altogether to syndicates, 
which are reported to be buying up property 
and raising rents so that the former tenants 
are pushed out. These go to the Bronx and 
to Brooklyn. The newcomers are crowd- 
ing into the rooms in larger numbers, so 
that the congestion problem is becoming 
acute over this new area. 

Across the town, in the neighborhood of 
the West Side Neighborhood House, there 
has been a decamping of some twenty of the 
oldest inhabitants as oldest inhabitants go in 
a tenement district. They have gone to 
Long Island and New Jersey, where they in- 
tend to make permanent homes. In contrast, 
a mere shifting of population was caused 
when a new Carnegie library building went 
up on the opposite corner. 


Neighborhood 
Changes. 


peau Considerable neighborhood 

n allan 

Neighborhood. WOK supplements the more 
distinctive religious activi- 


ties carried on by the People’s Home Church 
and Settlement on East Eleventh Street, 
New York. The workers there feel that in 
their districts at least, the injunction to go 
out into all the world and preach the gospel 
is reversed by the circumstances which have 
brought all the world to them; so that they 
regard the institution as an old fashioned 
omnibus with always room for one more. 
Services were already being held for several 
nationalities when, two years ago, a base- 
ment room was fitted up for the use of Ital- 
jans. Distinctly Italian services were first 
started by a minister “borrowed” for this 
purpose, but it is hoped that with the first 
of the year a permanent one will be installed. 

The next step was to arrange a Sunday 
school and a night school for those who were 
anxious to learn English, charging just 
enough to keep out any who were not thor- 
oughly in earnest. The basement quarters 
grew too small-and larger rooms up stairs 
were secured. “The Italians,” writes Miss 
Harriet Brown Taylor, “are with their warm, 
impulsive natures, a most delightful people 
to work among, if one but understands 
them. They are responsive to a kind word 
and one who goes to them as a friend is 
treated with true courtesy, no matter how 
poor the home may be.” 


Charities and The Commons 


At the Amity House Settle- 
ment, excavation is going on 
on the 
to be used for a new deaconess home and 
dispensary. All of the house now used for 
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adjacent property, 


this purpose will be given over to men resi- | 


dents. 
In the thirty kindergartens under the di- 


rection of the New York Kindergarten As- h 


sociation, thirty-nine nationalities are repre- 
sented. 


From Hartley House an investigation is 


going forward as to the extent of truancy 
in the neighborhood. It is being carried 
on by Miss Mary D. Marot. The plan is to 
co-operate with the school principals and 
work down the causes of truancy in indi- 
vidual cases and here use preventive meth- 
ods. A study hour each night for backward 
children, is expected to help much in this 
direction. 

The East Side Neighborhood House has 
room for three new residents, men prefer- 
ably. A volunteer pianist for Sunday after- 
noons from two to three and a man of mu- 
sical ability to lead the boys’ orchestra, are 
wanted. 

Among the investigations being carried on 
at the Normal College Alumnae House, are 
those bearing on industrial education, over- 
time workers and Bohemian amusements. 

Greenwich House asks “Is there not some- 
one ready and willing to root out the dra- 


matic talent in Jones street and vicinity .- 


and then train and use it for the interest 
of the house?” 

“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” a 
successful operetta given on December 1-8 at 
the West Side Neighborhood House, is a 
suggestion to those interested in settlement 
plays. Miss Matthews of Hartley House, 
New York, is making a collection and would 
appreciate any suggestions in this direction. 


At the meeting of the Association of Neigh- © 


borhood Workers, at the Guild House of Trin- 
ity Church, Brooklyn, December 4, a report 
on crap-shooting was read by Dr. Williams. 
Rather startling figures were reported from 
different sections of the city in which in- 
vestigations were carried on. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley spoke on child labor and the diffi- 
culties attending the enforcement of time- 
laws. Miss Helen F. Green gave an inter- 
esting address on investigations into the 
working years of children in Massachusetts. 

A glee club has been organized at Christ- 
adora House. The girls, who have all 
done unison work in their clubs, are now 
learning to sing in parts. 


THE BETH IsRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 


per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address 


Superintendent School of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 


Cherry Street, New York City. 


